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SNE of the latest publications of the English Histori- 

cal Manuscripts Commission is a volume com- 

posed of documents in the possession of Mr. I. 

B. Fortescue, preserved at his family seat, Drop- 

more. The volume has been admirably edited 
by Mr. Walter Fitzpatrick, who has shown no desire to sup- 
press anything tending to promote the interests of historic 
truth. Asa result of his conscientiousness, the collection of 
papers now printed casts much light on the condition of things 
prevailing in Dublin Castle and in the inner councils of the 
Irish Government during the period of the Rebellion of 1798. 
The useful information thus conveyed is contained, for the 
most part, in a series of letters written from Dublin by the 
Marquis of Buckingham* to his relative, Lord Grenville, then 
a member of the British Cabinet, as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The Marquis came to Ireland as the professed 
friend of Lord Cornwallis, who had succeeded the Earl of 
Camden in the office of Lord Lieutenant. Camden, aided by 
the brutal exertions of Luttrell, Lord Carhampton,t who held 


* George, setond Earl Temple, born 17th of June, 1753. Created Marquis of Buckingham, 
4th of December, 1784. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1782, and again in 1787. He died 11th 
of February, 1813. He was succeeded in his titles by his son, who was created Duke of Buck- 
ingham in 1822. 

tHenry Lawes Luttrell, second Earl of Carhampton, a man of infamous private and 
public character. General in the British army and Colonel of the Sixth Dragoon Guards. 
He held the position of Commander-in-Chief in Ireland in 1796-97. He was born August 7, 
1743, and died April 25,1821. As an Irish peer he was eligible for election to the Westminster 
House of Commons after the passage of the Act of Union, and was returned to Parliament as 
member for Okehamptonin 1817. He retained the seat until his death. 
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the position of Commander-in-Chief, had been the person most 
responsible for goading the people into revolt, and for forcing 
the leaders of the United Irishmen to embark on a civil war 
for which their followers were but poorly prepared. It turned 
out, however, that both Camden aud Carhampton had allowed 
their hatred of the majority of the people of Ireland to hurry 
them into a course of action which did not at all accord with 
the military convenience of their masters in England. Camden, 
indeed, became panic-stricken at the result of the policy of 
torture, which he had set Carhampton and his soldiers loose to 
carry into effect, and wrote to London imploring Pitt and his 
colleagues to send over Cornwallis to take command of the 
army or as Viceroy. As a result of this appeal, the latter was 
appointed both Commander-in-Chief and Lord Lieutenant. 
When, however, the question of sending reinforcements to 
Ireland came to be considered, it was found that, outside of 
the brigade of Guards, the entire number of regular troops in 
Great Britain was something less than 4,000 men, many of 
them only recently enlisted. The Guards were 4,500 strong, 
but there was little inclination to send them across the St. 
George’s Channel. 

At this perilous juncture, Buckingham came to the succor 
of the Government and of Cornwallis with a suggestion which 
was promptly acted upon. He was Colonel of the Buckingham- 
shire Militia and, having sounded the feelings of the officers 
and men of that corps, proposed to Lord Grenville that a 
Bill should be introduced into Parliament permitting English 
Militia regiments to volunteer for service in Ireland for a certain 
limited period. The idea was gratefully approved and, in due 
course, Buckingham and his men were transported to the 
scene of conflict. They arrived, however, rather late in the 
day. The issue of the insurrection, regarded from a military 
point of view, had never been for a moment in doubt. Save 
in the County of Wexford, where Orange Protestant outrages 
had absolutely compelled not only the people but many of 
their priests to take up arms in self-defence, the bulk of the 
Catholic population and of their clergy held aloof from a 
movement which they fully recognized could only result in 
delivering them into the hands of their bitterest enemies. 

Nothing can be more certain than that, despite all the 
temptations of cruelty and tyranny, the great mass of the 
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Catholics of Ireland maintained their allegiance to the throne 
throughout 1798, and this despite circumstances of exaspera- 
tion probably unparalleled in the history of Christendom. The 
explanation of their patience is not, however, far to seek. All 
power was in the hands of the landlord oligarchy, who domi- 
nated the Irish Parliament, exclusively Protestant as it was in 
composition. They realized that most of the wrongs which 
they endured were the creation of a bigoted and intolerant 
section of their fellow-countrymen, and many amongst them 
were, naturally enough, by no means disinclined to look to 
England for relief from native tyrants. Mr. Fitzpatrick quite 
correctly summarizes the events of the time in the following 
words: 
When Bonaparte turned his mind, at the end of February, 
1798, from an invasion of England to conquest in the East, 
the French Directory pledged itself to Wolfe Tone and 
Lewins, agents at Paris of the Society of United Irishmen, to 
equip and despatch simultaneously to convenient points of the 
Irish coast, several small expeditions in aid of a national in- 
surrection. In France, however, performance lagged a long 
way behind promise. And the arrest of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and the Messrs. Sheares at Dublin in May disconcerted 
the plans of the Governing Council of the United Irishmen. 
A few partial outbreaks of civil war within the confines of the 
old English pale, and in one or two counties of Ulster gave 
little cause of apprehension. But the burnings and other out- 
rages of bodies of yeomanry, living at free quarters among a 
Catholic population, provoked a semi-religious conflict in 
Wexford, which proved truly formidable, and threw the Irish 
Government into a state of panic. 


It was under such circumstances that the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham and his militia regiment were sent to Dublin. Already, 
however, Nitt and Grenville had decided to make effort to 
subvert the Parliamentary Constitution of Ireland by means of 
a legislative union between that country and Great Britain. 
In pursuance of this policy, Buckingham, as an ex-Lord Lieu- 
tenant, was regarded as a suitable person to carry on certain 
extra-official negotiations likely to assist in the development 
of the scheme which found favor in the eyes of the two states- 
men named. 

The first of the Marquis’ letters from Dublin, contained in 
the collection now published, dated July 6, 1798, was addressed 


* 
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to Lord Grenville, was written in the Dublin barracks, in 
which Buckingham and his regiment were quartered and where- 
in, as he states, he had ‘‘ taken refuge from all politics . . . 
up three pairs of stairs.” Nevertheless the letter shows that 
the writer was busily engaged in intrigue. It ran in part as 
follows : 

I have not time to say much to you, nor do I see my way 
clearly enough through all the difficulties of this moment to 
form any very decided opinions respecting the state of this 
kingdom. But it seems as if the moment was very critical, 
and certainly it will require Lord Cornwallis’ best exertions 
to save Ireland from a very long and very fanatical war. 
Much as I had trusted to my knowledge of this country, I had 
not a conception of the extent to which the religious differ- 
ences are now carried; or of the creed of persecution, 
preached by both sects as indispensable to the peace of the 
country. The barbarities and bigotry of the Catholics can 
only be equalled by the project of extirpation of which all 
good Protestants talk with great composure as the only cure 
for the present, and the only sure preventive for the future. 
Nor do I find one who does not believe that it is the interest 
and intention of Great Britain to fight that battle ‘‘usque ad 
internecionem,’’ 


This description of the state of feeling between Catholics 
and Protestants cannot be regarded as over-colored. The most 
ruthless and sanguinary amongst those engaged in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion were the most determined and vehe- 
ment opponents of any project of union with Great Britain, 
because they feared that, as actually happened, an Imperial 
Parliament would grant Catholic emancipation, and eventually 
put an end to Protestant ascendency in the administration of 
the local or provincial affairs of the country. The reality of 
the apprehensions which stimulated ‘‘ patriots” of the type of 
Speaker Foster* to hostility towards Clare and Castlereagh, 


* Right Hon. John Foster, born September 28, 1740, died August 23, 1828. His wife, who 
was a daughter of Mr. Thomas Burgh, M.P., of Bert, was created Baroness Oriel in 1790, 
and made Viscountess Ferrard in 1797. Foster obtained these dignities for his partner as he 
had no inclination to relinquish his lucrative position as Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, while .he wished to secure the ennobling of his descendants. In September, 1785, he 
was elected Speaker, holding the office until the Union, when he obtained a pension of 
45,038 per annum. He sat for the County of Louth in the Irish and English Parliaments from 
1769 till July 17, 1821, when he was created Lord Oriel in the peerage of the United King- 
dom. He was a bitter enemy of the Catholics of Ireland, and opposed the Union mainly be- 
cause he regarded the College Green Parliament as the principal bulwark of Protetsant 
ascendency. 
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in their efforts to pass the Act of Union, were only fully ap- 
preciated by their descendants, who are mostly Unionists, when 
Mr. Gerald Balfour induced the Westminster Parliament to 
accept his Irish Local Government Act, which has practically 
transferred the whole control of local concerns from the Prot- 
estant landowner minority to the Catholic majority of the peo- 


le. 

. At the time the letter just quoted from was written, Buck- 
ingham was still on friendly terms with Lord Cornwallis, and 
approved the measures he was taking to bring to an end the 
system of terrorism and torture set afoot by Camden and 
Carhampton. On the 23d of July, 1798, he wrote again to Lord 
Grenville assuring him that tranquillity was being restored and 
military license checked. In the course of this communication 
he said: 

I know that Lord Cornwallis feels as I do upon this 
point, but his generals (I believe the worst in Europe) do 
not seem ta have an idea of enforcing any one of the first 
principles necessary for a soldier. The rapine and cruelties 
of the troops have, in many instances, been as atrocious as 
they have been mischievous to the public service. Lord 
Cornwallis knows that in many instances the surrender of 
individuals and even of parties has been checked; and, in 
some, the wretches actually refused when suing for the pro- 
clamation pardons. 


Buckingham went on to describe how, by opening negotia- 
tions with the Kildare rebels, he had induced 5,000 of them, 
with their commanders, Messrs. Aylmer and Fitzgerald,* to 
surrender. It may be noted, however, that they had previ- 
ously lost 2,000 of their original strength. That the Marquis 
was friendly towards the Catholics is shown very clearly in 
this letter which proceeds as follows: 


This proclamation (7.e., of amnesty and protection on 
surrender), and the general tenor of Lord Cornwallis’ very 


* William Aylmer, of Painstown, born 1777, died June 21, 1820... He surrendered July 12, 
1798, to General Dundas, on the sole condition that his life would be spared. He earned a 
high reputation for chivalry and clemency during the Rebellion. In 18or, he entered the 
Austrian service, and commanded the cavalry escort which accompanied the Empress Marie 
Louise from Paris to Vienna in 1814. Shortly afterwards he resigned his Austrian commis- 
sion, proceeding to South America, where he served in the War of Independence, under Gen- 
eral Devereux, as colonel of a lancer regiment. He was mortally wounded at Rio de la Hache, 
but lived to be conveyed to Jamaica, where he died as he was being landed. His companion, 
mentioned by Buckingham, was Edward Fitzgerald, of Newpark, County Wexford, a gentle- 
man of considerable means. 
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meritorious conduct, has raised much ferment amongst the 
very violent Orangemen, who have formed a very dangerous 
society, professing very loyal principles, but certainly united 
as a body almost in every town in Ireland in contradistinction 
to the Catholics ; and wherever they have not been suffered 
to be formed, namely, in the counties of Kerry, Clare, 
Galway, Sligo, Mayo, all which are Catholic counties, not 
a man has stirred, nor has a United Irishman taken arms. 
It is, however, understood that the Catholics there are only 
quiet because the Protestants are so. 


Very soon, however, Buckingham altered his attitude 
towards Cornwallis, and so far from his conduct being de- 
scribed as “‘ very meritorious,” it was henceforth criticised in 
the most hostile fashion. This was due to what the Marquis 
regarded as a professional slight inflicted on him by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The French had landed at Killala, and Cornwallis 
was engaged in hastily assembling troops to oppose the pro- 
gress of Humbert and his followers. In this emergency, he 
ordered the bulk of Buckingham’s militiamen to the front, but 
commanded their Colonel, with a.small remnant of the regi- 
ment, to remain in Dublin. The Marquis was frantic. On the 
26th of August, 1798, he wrote a furious letter to Grenville 
describing the manner in which he had been treated. He said: 


I have now to state to you the situation in which per- 
sonally I have been placed by the measures taken by Lord 
Cornwallis on the 24th. I heard this news from the officer 
commanding the artillery here, having just received orders 
from Lieutenant-General Craig to parade 350 men for an 
immediate move. Though I was a little hurt at receiving 
orders in that way from Lieutenant-General Craig, without 
the slightest communication, as usual, from ford Corn- 
wallis, I wrote instantly to him to offer and to request that 
I might move with my detachment, or that I might com- 
mand the two detachments (namely, the Warwick and mine), 
and to offer my services in any way in which my local 
knowledge or any other circumstances could make me useful. 
To this I received a dry note thanking me for the offer, 
but stating ‘‘that it was his intention that the detachments 
should be commanded by a Lieutenant-Colonel or Major.’’ 
The next day, yesterday, my detachment was increased to 
500 men, and I then wrote another note to press the same 
thing, and to intimate very strongly, though in the easiest 
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terms, my confidence that if he left Dublin he would not 
leave me and my regiment to ‘‘faire la guerre des pots de 
chambre.”’ 


This appeal, coarsely enforced though it was, was answered 
by a verbal message, conveyed by Lord Hobart,* that the 
Viceroy “felt it awkward to write, but that he was very sorry 
to decline offers which were very handsome.” Henceforth there 
was war to the knife between Buckingham and Cornwallis. 
Two days later, the 28th of August, the Marquis transmitted 
to Grenville the sorry tidings of the historic ‘‘ races of Castle- 
bar,” doing so in terms which indicated his belief that the 
United Irishmen had underground channels of communication 
unknown to the Government. He said: 


During the whole of yesterday they (7. ¢. the Castle author- 
ities) attempted to keep as a profound secret the news of the 
entire defeat of our troops under Hutchinson, but actually 
commanded by Lake.t The secret was instantly whispered ; 
and I (who knew, and had told Cooke that I had proof, that 
Lewins, the agent from O’Connor to France, had landed with 
them, and had sent up an account to his friends four hours 
before the Government received theirs) soon heard the fact, 
which can hardly be mis-stated because nothing could be 
more complete. 


Then followed an account of the so-called battle, which 
came to a speedy termination through the early recognition by 
Lake’s yeomanry and militia regiments that conflict with trained 
French troops was a wholly different thing from combat with 
undisciplined and ill-armed Irish peasants. Buckingham went on: 


Our artillery—eight pieces—evidently had the advantage, 
and everything promised most fairly, when the stray shot of 
some of the French guns opened on our infantry, who gave 
way instantly in the most cowardly manner, particularly—as 


* Robert Lord Hobart, who was Chief Secretary for Ireland, April 1789 to 1793. He was 
member for Portarlington in the Irish House of Commons from 1785 to 1790; and for Armagh 
to 1797. He was called to the Irish House of Lords in 1798 and in 1804 became ‘fourth Earl 
of Buckinghamshire. 

+ Gerard Lake, born July 27, 1744, died February 20, 1808. In consequence of his suc- 
cessful services in India, he was created a Peer in 1804, as Baron Lake, being raised to the 
Viscounty in 1807. He was during the greater portion of his life a boon companion to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. He surrendered to the Americans at Yorktown. On 
the creation of a vacancy in the representation of Armagh in 1799, through Hobart'’s elevation 
to the House of. Lords, he secured membership of.the Irish House of Commons. 


. 
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I hear—the Fraser fencibles and the Kilkenny militia. The 
enemy occupied Castlebar and last night they had pushed on 
to Tuam. 


The invasion was, of course, merely a move in the huge 
game of war which Napoleon was playing for the capture of 
Egypt. He made pretence at yielding to the solicitations of 
Wolfe Tone,* but the force landed at Killala for the supposed 
conquest of Ireland would scarcely have been sufficient for the 
permanent occupation of the Arran Isles in face of English 
hostility. What Napoleon actually sought, and to some con- 
siderable extent secured, was the distraction of English naval 
attention from the Mediterranean to the British Channel and 
the Atlantic. 

Buckingham, apparently, was in nearly the same condition 
of panic as the militiamen who fled at Castlebar. His letter 
makes this quite plain. He went on, in almost hysterical tones, 
to bemoan that “In the midst of all this we have no Goyern- 
ment, or anything like one, in the capital, where people talk 
of a rising with the same coolness as they would of any other 
event.” He found some consolation in the fact that he was 
“‘persuaded that there will be no rising in Dublin”; but as 
against this he was “most sure that there will be risings in 
Meath and Kildare.” Worst of all, ‘‘ the real mischief is the 
no-government in the no-hands of Lord Castlereagh and Gen- 
eral Craig.” Both Castlereagh and Craig possessed the confi- 
dence of Cornwallis, and this was sufficient to deprive them of 
Buckingham’s. Two days later he had,’in some degree, recov- 
ered his equanimity and accordingly wrote ‘Grenville, on the 
30th of August, telling him that: 


After Lord Cornwallis had wrote word to the Duke of Port- 
land that Lake had been forced to evacuate Tuam, and that 
the French had occupied it, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh to 


* Theobald Wolfe Tone, born June 20, 1762, died November 19, 1798. He married, in 
July, 1785, a Miss Matilda Witherington, whose sister was the wife of Thomas Reynolds, the 
informer who betrayed the revolutionary purposes of the Society of the United Irishmen to the 
Government. Tone was admitted a member of the Irish Bar in 1789, but never had any legal 
business, Although a Protestant, he was employed as the paid secretary. of the Committee 
for obtaining redress of Catholic grievances, and in this capacity did much good work. His 
Memoirs, written by himself and edited by his son, contain many passages which display a 
strange perversion of judgment on many religious and social questions. It is impossible to 
read them without being convinced that the failure of the French invasion of Ireland was a 
blessing for her people. That Napoleon, however, expected the expedition to succeed is 
mpossible to believe. : 
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stop the letter, for that the officer who had reported it to 
him appeared to be deranged in his mind, and that Lake had 
collected 1,800 troops there, and meant to hold it. 


The purely strategical character of the invasion was evi- 
denced by the fact that the French were already surrendering 
the prisoners taken at Castlebar “not having men to guard 
them.” They did not,‘ however, return the nine pieces of 
cannon, with tumbrels and ammunition, which they also cap- 
tured. Buckingham declared that “‘every militiaman ran _ be- 
fore the enemy got within musket shot of them,” and that 
“‘never was so disgraceful a scene.’”’ He went on to say that 
he intended to resign all his commissions by way of protest 
against the action of the Lord Lieutenant in leaving him to 
do garrison work in Dublin when fighting was afoot. 

The French, from the first moment of their landing, had 
been in a hopeless position, despite the victory obtained at . 
Castlebar. This is made evident by a letter written to Buck- 
ingham by Major Freemantle, one of the officers of his regi- 
ment, whom Cornwallis had ordered to the front while he con- 
demned its Colonel to inactivity in the capital. Freemantle 
wrote from Athlone, on August 29, 1798, as follows: 


After a very fatiguing march of sixteen miles from Tul- 
lamore to this place, we encamped near Athlone, under the 
command of General Moore and Lord Huntley, with the 
two brigades—twenty light companies—the One Hundredth 
regiment, eight pieces of artillery, and one brigade, which I 
command. We were joined during the night and early this 
morning by the Reay, Sutherland, and Suffolk Fencibles, 
the Armagh and the Downshire, with a troop of the Hom- 
pesch. . . . We have in our army about six thousand 
seven hundred infantry.* 


Buckingham, in his letters to Grenville, continued to criti- 
cise Cornwallis, who was bent on making assurance doubly 
sure by collecting an army sufficiently strong to render sur- 
render by the French inevitable. On the Ist of September, he 
wrote to Grenville as follows: 


His (z.e., Cornwallis’) return last night is now lying 
before me, and he had in camp last night at Ballinamore 


* The total strength of Humbert's force, including the Irish who had joined them, was 
estimated by Freemantle as 2,000 men. 


. 
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6,766 rank and file! All this is exclusive of the débris of 
Hutchinson’s army and of General Taylor’s force of 1,437 
men at Boyle, and of the force which is to join at Tuam. 
Surely, as versus less than 1,000 French, assisted by cer- 
tainly less than 2,000 croppies, this does seem a very cautious 
proceeding ; and from that very caution it is the more haz- 
ardous. 


The rest of the letter consisted mainly of renewed denun- 
ciations of Cornwallis for not having allowed the writer to 
accompany the detachment of his regiment engaged in active 
service. The truth appears to be that Buckingham had come 
to Ireland thinking that, as an ex-Lord Lieutenant, he would 
have cut an important figure in the exciting events of the 
time, but this was precisely what neither Cornwallis nor Cas- 
tlereagh at all desired he should do. If the ¢ebellion was to 
be suppressed, and a union with Great Britian effected, they 
wished to retain the credit of such services for themselves, 
save in so far as they might share it with Lord Clare, to whom 
the manipulation of the House of Lords had almost inevitably 
to be confided. 

On the roth of September, 1798, Buckingham was able to 
write Lord Grenville telling him of the collapse of the French 
invasion. He could not refrain from pointing out that Lord 
Cornwallis had been no match for the enemy in generalship, 
and that it was more ill-luck on their part than skill on the 
part of their opponents which prevented their reaching Dublin. 
Even if they had, however, it is difficult to believe that any- 
thing but defeat must have awaited them. The people showed 
small desire to join them, and every man who did increased 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient supplies. They had abso- 
lutely no base, and had to gather what food they could as 
they pressed forward. Nothing more hopeless than their un- 
dertaking could possibly be imagined, but it was pursued with 
an audacity and determination which almost deserved success. 
Buckingham’s report was as follows: 


I now enclose to you the details of this complete victory 
of General Lake. You will observe that Lord Cornwallis 
let them slip him at Castlebar; that he missed them in his 
second plan of pinning them into Mayo by occupying Coloo- 
ney, near Sligo; that he missed his third plan of pinning 
them to the West of the Shannon by occupying Carrick- 
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on-Shannon ; and that nothing saved Ireland but the exer- 
tions of his infantry, who, having marched fourteen Irish 
miles on Friday, marched again at 10 o'clock on the same 
night, and completed twenty-six Irish miles by eight next 
morning, total forty Irish or fifty-one English miles in little 
more than twenty-four hours. You will observe that, at the 
last, the enemy had the start of Lord Cornwallis in this 
race, which they acknowledge was for Dublin. 


Buckingham proceeded to say that, when he found the 
French were eluding Cornwallis, he proposed to General Craig 
and Lord Castlereagh that he should be allowed to proceed to 
Trim with the troops in garrison in Dublin, but they, not un- 
naturally, refused to leave the capital unguarded. Had the 
suggestion of the Marquis been accepted, there would have 
been no force available to quell popular disturbance in the 
city. The “details” enclosed by the Marquis were contained 
in the following letter from Major Freemantle: 


September 8, 1798, St. Johnstown Camp. 
I have great satisfaction in acquainting your Lordship 
that the whole of the French and rebel army have surrendered 
themselves prisoners to General Lake. Our column, under 
Lord Cornwallis, marched from Carrick about 10 o’clock last 
night, and reached Mohill by eight in the morning, when 
every preparation was made for beginning the action; but 
unfortunately the Sutherland fencibles and Downshire militia 
had missed their road from the darkness of the night, which 
delayed us an hour and upwards, during which time the 
French decamped, but fell in about eleven o’clock with General 
Lake’s column, who had not been joined by Moore. We saw 
the action from our left ; it lasted about half an hour. 


The remainder of Freemantle’s letter deserves attention, for 
it tells of massacre as brutal as Cromwell ever perpetrated. 
The Major proceeded: 


The light third battalion of Irish light infantry stood the 
chief of the action; and charged the French who were posted 
behind some turf, upon which they immediately surrendered ; 
about six hundred French, and four hundred croppies only, 
who are by this time nearly demolished, for no quarter has 
been given them. Our fellows took six, but did not kill them, 
owing to their begging for their lives so piteously that they 
could not butcher them in cold blood; for which they were 
abused by some of the officers of the baggage guard. 


. 
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“Our fellows,” were the English soldiers of the Bucking- 
hamshire militia, and their humanity contrasts honorably with 
the barbarity displayed in the horrible butchery carried out by 
other regiments. 

Buckingham had by this time become as vehement a de- 
nouncer of the policy of clemency almost invariably favored by 
Cornwallis as he had been previously of the ‘‘mad violence” 
of Carhampton. On October 2, 1798, he wrote Lord Grenville: 


My views and my fears are now very gloomy on the sub- 
ject of Ireland, and the public opinion is equally desponding. 
Lord Cornwallis is now employing two obscure men to enquire, 
and to liberate at their discretion from the gaols and prison 
ships, men ‘‘improperly committed by the civil or military 
power, or improperly convicted by military tribunals.’’ You 
will hardly believe that I quote the words exactly as stated 
by Mr. Justice Swan, one of these Inquisitors, to be the nature 
of his employment. In consequence of which, amongst very 
many others, Murphy the feather merchant—in whose house 
Lord ‘Edward Fitzgerald was hid, and who was in the room 
when Lord Edward was taken—committed for high treason, 
was yesterday liberated, to the indignation of all Dublin, 
without the slightest communication with any one of the 
law servants of the Crown. 


It is by no means improbable that Murphy’s release was 
obtained through the influence of the Duke of Leinster who, 
while a supporter of the existing form of government, can 
scarcely have been ungrateful to the man who harbored his 
son. ' 
On October 18, 1798, Mr. E. Cooke,* the Under Secretary, 
was able to inform Buckingham of an event which was to lead 
up to one of the saddest of the many sad tragedies enacted 
during a year full of bloodshed. Writing hurriedly, from the 
Castle, he said: 


I have not been able to send your Lordship a word until 
this moment. Sir I. B. Warren writes from Lough Swilly, 
the 16th, that on the 12th, after a long action, four French 


* Edward Cooke, son of the Rev. W. Cooke, Provost of ‘King’s College, Cambridge, born 
1755, died March 19, 1820. He came to Ireland in 1778, with Sir Richard Heron, then Chief 
Secretary. In 1789 he became Under Secretary, was dismissed by Lord Fitzwilliam, but 
restored by Lord Camden He was one of the principal agents in securing the passage of the 
Act of Union, but resigned in 1801, when he found that the policy which he thought should be 
based on that measure could not be pursued. 
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ships struck, among them the Hoche of eighty-four guns. 
a A brig went off at the beginning of the action 
which, he thinks, was Napper Tandy’s. 


Theobald Wolfe Tone was on board the Hoche when she 
surrendered. His brother, Matthew Tone, had been amongst 
those captured at Ballinamuck, and was almost immediately 
hanged. According to Buckingham,* ‘He refused a priest, 
and said he gloried in the principles and name of a French- 
man.” On November 10, the Marquis was able to tell his 
friend Grenville that: 


Tone has just been tried; he desired to give the court- 
martial no trouble ; acknowledged that he was an Irishman, 
and in the service of the French Republic; gloried in hav-— 
ing been the means of uniting three millions of his fellow- 
citizens against the oppression and tyranny of England, 
and of. having procured from ‘‘ the great nation ’’ that assist- 
ance for the recovery of their liberty which had so unfortv- 
nately failed. He was stopped in parts of his declamation 
addressed to the Catholics of Ireland, for whom, he said, 
he was happy to lay down his life; and requested of the 
court that they would copy the humanity of the French 
Directory and government who, in judging to death Char- 
rette, Sombreuil, and others who had fought in opposition 
to them, had reconciled their death to the feelings of a 
soldier ; and he therefore begged to be shot, ‘‘ not so much 
from his private feelings, as from a sense of respect to the 
uniform he wore.’’ He finished by requesting that the sen- 
tence might be sent to Lord Cornwallis instantly, and hoped 
his Excellency would confirm it, and order it to be executed 
within the hour. Notwithstanding all this he was much 
agitated, and I cannot help thinking that he means to de- 
stroy himself before Monday, on which day it is supposed 
he will be hanged. 


The concluding words of this remarkable communication 
make it perfectly clear that Buckingham, in common with the 
Castle authorities, knew perfectly well that poor Tone, imbued 
as he was with the pagan theories of the French Revolutionists, 
contemplated suicide. Nevertheless, they deliberately refrained 


* Letter to Lord Grenville, dated 29th of September, 1798. Matthew Tonewas a brother of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, and born in 1770; he was executed September 29, 1798. He was a 
Protestant, and it is difficult to understand why his captors should have asked him to accept 
the ministrations of apriest. Like his far more gifted brother he was a votary of the French 
Revolutionary Goddess of Nature. He held a commission as adjutant in the French army. 
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from taking any steps to protect their prisoner from the con- 
sequences of his insanity. On the 12th of November the Marquis 
was able to report to Grenville that his prognostication had 
been fulfilled. He said: 


There having been much appearance of ferment this morn- 
ing, I have only time to tell you that Tone cut his throat, but 
will live to be hanged. However, Lord Cornwallis took so 
much time to consider whether he would hang him or not that, 
in the meantime, Curran moved the court of King’s Bench for 
a habeas corpus, which was granted. The Provost-Marshal 
was directed to make no return, and a capias was moved and 
issued against him, so that our civil and military powers are 
directly pitted against each other. The present orders are to 
hang him to-morrow, but his Excellency is so versatile on this 
subject that it is still doubttul. The sentence was that his 
head should be fixed upon the most conspicuous part of Dub- 
lin, which his Excellency was pleased to disapprove! What 
folly is all this. 


Buckingham could scarcely contain himself at what he re- 
garded as the mistaken leniency of the Lord Lieutenent. 
A day later, on November 13, he again wrote Grenville: 


The consummation of Lord Cornwallis’ incapacity seems 
drawing on very fast. He has suspended Tone’s execution 
till further orders ; he has directed Major Sandys—the acting 
Provost-Marshal of Ireland—to put in for answer that his 
reason for not obeying the habeas of yesterday was ‘‘ because 
Tone could not be moved with safety.” . . . Since I wrote 
this, I am assured that Lord Cornwallis will hang this man as 
soon as he is a little better, and that he means to stand his 
ground and to abide by the military courts. If so, his conduct 
is tenfold more unintelligible. God protect us from such ab- 
solute imbecility, the result of which, I will venture to foretell, 
will shock and loosen the little government now existing. 


Buckingham was athirst for blood, but he did not real- 
ize, as Cornwallis and Pitt and his colleagues did, that the 
hanging of Tone, who was an officer in the French army, 
would have justified Bonaparte in hanging some of his English 
prisoners by way of retaliation. The death of the captive from 
the effect of his self-inflicted wounds solved the problem which 
puzzled Dublin Castle. 














WAS BLAKE A POET? 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


eae ONORED by posterity under the names of poet, 
painter, and engraver, the memory of William 
Blake is cherished by many thinking Englishmen 
to-day as that of one of the shining lights of 
a the Georgian epoch. Of humble origin, and pos- 
sessed of an eccentricity which to the day of his death im- 
pelled him to reside in an attic bedroom, much of Blake’s work 
is unquestionably informed by a singular spirit of lackadaisical 
and irresponsible poetic thought, doubtless touched by the atmos- 
phere of the age in which he wrought, but much of it reading 
like inspired nonsense. As a lad, he believed that he saw vis- 
ions of angels—always a dangerous belief! Asa man, he alleged 
that the subjects of many of his verses were communicated to 
him “in a vision” by the spirit of his deceased brother. Of 
course they were not communicated by such a medium. But, 
if it pleased his brother’s brother to suppose that they were, 
who shall say him nay? 

’ These critical remarks have to a great extent been suggested 
by a study of the dainty little volume dedicated to the poetic 
genius of William Blake in the Canterbury Poets’ series. From 
this illuminating little work I find that the most noteworthy 
among Blake’s published poems are contained under the heads 
of Poetical Sketches, Songs of Innocence, and Songs of Experi- 
ence ; the remainder being added in a curious kind of jumble, 
roughly entitled: Later Poems. Included under the first of 
these descriptions is a lengthy attempt at a dramatic poem en- 
titled ‘‘ King Edward the Third,” which, however, will not 
bear quotation. In these Poetical Sketches, issued in 1783, there 
is much that invites, at the same time that it coyly defies, 
quotation. Such an example is the “‘ Song,’’ commencing: 





“I love the jocund dance, 
The softly breathing song, 
Where innocent eyes do glance, 
And where lisps the maiden’s tongue. 


s 
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*‘T love the pleasant cot, 
I love the innocent bower, 
Where white and brown is our lot, 
Or fruit in the midday hour.” 


If this does not please the reader, we may try again. For 
my own part, I can only say that if the poet is to be judged 
by such alluring strains as 


“The modest rose puts forth a thorn, 
The humble sheep a threat'ning horn; 
While the lily white shall in love delight, 
Nor a thorn nor a threat stain her beauty bright,” 


then his place in the literary firmament must be uncommonly 
dificult to allot. ‘‘The humble sheep a threat’ning horn”’ is 
distinctly precious, but it is by no means Mr. Blake’s highest 
flight. 
‘““When silver snow decks Susan’s clothes, 
And jewels hang at th’ shepherd’s nose,” 


is a rich and rare example of the delicate genius of a poet 
who, according to the gentleman (Mr. Joseph Skipsey) by 
whose hand a memoir is contributed to. the Canterbury Poets’ 
volume, produced work that was ‘full of tenderness, sweetness, 
and delicacy.” If the examples of unadulterated bathos which 
I quote were isolated specimens, I might be accused of undue 
severity; but, unfortunately, they are only too fair an average 
example of Blake’s verse. It would, for example, be grossly 
unfair to refrain from quoting the exquisite passage beginning 
with the declaration that 


“The caterpillar on the leaf 
Reminds thee of thy mother’s grief”; 


or not to quote in its entirety the nerve-destroying ditty 
which this extraordinary writer entitled ‘‘ Infant Sorrow”’: 


‘‘My mother groaned, my father wept, 
Into the dangerous world I lept 
Helpless, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 


‘Struggling in my father’s hands, 
Striving against my swaddling bands, 
Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast.” 
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It is only fair to mention that the poet’s prose efforts ap- 
pear to be a shade more readable, but with his prose we are 
not concerned. His biographer informs us that “the more he 
seemed unable to catch the true inspiration of the poet, the 
more and more, and with a firmer grasp of the pencil, he 
seemed to be able to catch the true inspiration of the de- 
signer.” But to what position must we assign the mass of 
Blake’s verse written before he had become so deeply en- 
amored of the designer’s art? It is simply silly to mention 
Blake, as Mr. Skipsey does, in conjunction with the names of 
Swinburne, Dante, Rossetti, and other great poets who were 
more nearly Blake’s contemporaries. 

Under the bewitching title of Songs of Experience—on 
which one can only surmise that the poet must have enjoyed 
and disenjoyed some memorable experiences—I find the fol- 
lowing example of Blake’s muse: 


“ Dear mother, dear mother, the Church is cold, 
But the alehouse is healthy and pleasant and warm; 
Besides, I can tell where I am used well, 
The poor parsons with wind like a blown bladder swell. 


“Then the parson might preach and drink and sing, 
And we’d be as happy as birds in spring; 
And modest Dame Lurch, who is always at Church, 
Would not have bandy children nor fasting nor birch.” 


Is it not simply idiotic? One does not wonder that the 
poet’s “mother groaned” and “father wept” over him. An- 
other “‘Song of Experience” contains the singular avowal that 
when 

“The days of my youth rise fresh in my mind, 
My face turns green and pale.” 


But space can be found for but one more extract in this 
kind, being an eight-line stanza entitled ‘The Sick Rose.” 


‘*O rose thou art sick! 
The invisible worm 
That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 
Has found out thy bed of crimson joy, 
And his dark, secret love 


Does thy life destroy.” 
VOL, LXXXI.—29 
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Mr. Swinburne is the author of an essay on Blake, pub- 
lished in 1868. William Blake. was born in 1757, departed 
this life in 1827, and was essentially a Londoner. For his 
work as artist and engraver he will always be remembered. 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1780, and among 
his works was a particularly fine series of 537 colored illus- 
trations to Young’s Night Thoughts. He was the son of a 
London hosier. His output, under both forms of art, must 
have been very great. The small volume from which the 
above extracts are made, consists of almost three hundred 
closely packed pages. It concludes with a number of ‘“‘ prov- 
erbs” made by Blake. Some of these are remarkable for keen 
human insight and a large humanity, while very many of 
them are illustrative of the writer’s yearning after the weird 
or the vaguely mysterious, which may partially account for 
the respect in which his writings were held by many in the 
crude age in which he lived. Here follow a few examples: 

In seed time learn, in harvest teach, in winter enjoy. 

Drive your cart and your plough over the bones of the 
dead. ; 

The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 

Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid courted by incapacity. 

The cut worm forgives the plough. 

Dip him in the water who loves water. 

A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 

He whose face gives no light shall never become a star. 

Eternity is in love with the productions of time. 

The busy bee has no time for sorrow. | 

The hours of folly are measured by the clock, but of 
wisdom no clock can measure. 

All wholesome food is caught without a net or a trap. 

Shame is pride’s cloak. 

Excess of sorrow laughs. Excess of joy weeps. 

The most sublime act is to set another before you. 

Now, much that is contained in the foregoing precepts and 
maxims savors of a very real wisdom, with more than a spice 
of a delicate satire. For this reason alone it seems a sin and 
a shame that the self-same hand could have permitted itself to 
commit to paper such arrant drivel as the followlng: 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
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What immortal hand or eye 
‘Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


** And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
‘ What dread hand and what dread feet?” * 


These lines are from the Songs of Experience, stated by 
Mr. Skipsey to contain ‘‘a treasury of the richest jewels!” 
“And what,” demands the same enthusiastic admirer, “‘ what 
did he sing that did not spring from the depths of his soul?” 
One really does not know what rejoinder to make to this 
very embarrassing question. After frankly confessing that he 
very frequently does not know what the poet is driving at, 
Mr. Skipsey continues: ‘‘ Passages in even the most mystical, 
as far as my reading of them goes, however, are noted for 
real poetical beauty, and Zhef is full of tenderness, sweetness, 
and delicacy throughout. Indeed, this is a real and genuine 
poem, and I say this without presuming to be able to decipher 
in clear terms the author’s drift, for I do not regard that par- 
ticular ability altogether essential before such a verdict is 
given, so long as the product possesses to me a meaning— 
an undefinable one though it may be—or constitutes spells by 
which visions of beauty and delight may be conjured up in 
my imagination, and visions of which the poet himself may 
never have dreamed—for it is in the nature of things that the 
seer may see further than he thinks; that the singer may sing 
more than he knows; that, in short, the poet’s work may 
awaken and arouse the mind of the reader to the perception 
of a star-like galaxy of ideas, before whose dazzling splendor 
the light of his own particular drift may seem, in comparison, 
but the insignificant piece of yellow flame of a farthing can- 
dle. All of our very highest inspired work is noted for this 
character; and Blake’s best is permanently so; while some 
of his most imperfect has a touch of it. And as his work 
was, sO was the man. Dts 

Now the foregoing utterance, if it has any meaning at all— 
for such an expression as “ perception of a star-like galaxy of 
ideas” leaves one’s mind a little obscured,—must surely mean 
that, although the writer of it knows that he does not know 

* Songs of Experience, p. 171. t lbid, 


. 
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what Blake was “driving at,” he thinks that he knows a 
meaning which it might be permissible to attach to at least 
some portions of tke poet’s output. But if those portions 
only turn out to be as “the insignificant piece of flame of a 
farthing candle” (?) of what avail is it all? 

Of noteworthy interest, however, is the unquestioned fact 
that William Blake did in reality believe and aver that certain 
of his works were directly inspired and produced with the aid 
of visitations from the disembodied spirit of his dead brother, 
Robert. This brother, who was William’s junior by about 
five years, died in 1787. The pair were greatly attached to 
each other, and Robert was tenderly and devotedly nursed 
through his fatal illness by William. In fact, according to one 
authority, when the moment of dissolution arrived the highly 
strung, hysterical William beheld the soul of the dead man 
“ascend through the matter-of-fact ceiling.” After this it is 
not surprising to learn that the survivor-insisted that practically 
the whole of his verse, and a very great proportion of his work 
in illustration and design, were due to the presence of the brother 
who, he sometimes averred, had never really gone away at all. 

Blake’s industry, as I have already inferred, was simply 
colossal. Whether he was a poet or not, appears to me a 
question that is very gravely open to doubt. Apart from its 
poverty, a large proportion of his collected verse strikes the 
intelligent reader as being singularly pointless and devoid of 
ordinary merit—practically the whole of it as having been dis- 
tinctly below the average of eighteenth century versifying. 
Any claim that criticism should be mild,.in view of the cir- 
cumstances of his humble origin and necessarily imperfect edu- 
cation, falls to the ground when one calls to mind the antece- 
dents of a Burns, a Hogg, and others of Blake’s immediate 
contemporaries. 

William Blake lived to be seventy years of age. Probably 
no one would have been more surprised than. himself to know 
that the nineteenth century was to bring forth more than one 
critical estimate of his works, besides a number of minor pro- 
nouncements devoted to the task of endeavoring to “ place” 
his position in the realm of art and letters. Working with his 
pencil and his pen almost to the last, the veteran eventually 
passed out of life on a day in August, 1827, “singing of the 
things he saw in heaven.” 





AN ANCIENT HOSPITAL: THE PARIS HOTEL-DIEU. 


BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


@T a moment when religious orders in France are 
suffering from a persecution such as they have 
not experienced since the evil days of the great 
Revolution, a pathetic interest is attached to the 
few communities who have, so far, survived the 

almost universal shipwreck. 

Alas! the tempest let loose upon the country by a God- 
hating government has swept away, not only the teaching and 
preaching orders, but, in many cases, those whose vocation it 
is to minister to the needs of the sick, the aged, and the poor. 

Throughout the length and breadth of France, the nuns 
have been ruthlessly expelled from the public hospitals, and, 
instead of the familiar gray robes and white “‘cornettes” of 
the nursing sisters, lay ‘‘infirmicres” move to and fro among 
the sick who, sad to say, have not benefitted by the change. 

Sweeping assertions are rarely absolutely fair, but we may 
safely say that, as a rule, the “‘infirmicres” employed in French 
hospitals are of a very different stamp to their Anglo-Saxon 
sisters. They.are recruited from a lower class, and, whereas 
the Anglo-Saxon trained nurse generally embraces her ‘calling 
as a vocation, the French “‘infirmicre”’ is often a rough ser- 
vant who, being miserably paid and having chosen nursing as 
a means of earning her livelihood, has no scruple in taxing 
her charges. _ 

Hence, the distressing and often repulsive stories that are 
told of the French ‘hospital nurses, into whose unscrupulous 
hands are committed the bodies, and oftentimes the souls, of 
the sick! 

At the present moment, the few hospitals still served by 
nuns are mostly private institutions, whose founders and sup- 
porters, being independent of the State, are free to use their 
own judgment in the treatment of the patients whom they 
receive. Yet, strange to say, there exists one public hospital, 
the most ancient and interesting in Paris, where, as we write 
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these lines, the black-robed daughters of St. Augustine are at 
their post. For the last thirteen hundred years the ‘ Hotel- 
Dieu” has been under religious government, and though it 
would be childish to build upon an uncertain future, there 
seems, at present, no question of the nuns relinquishing a 
position which they held even during the worst days of the 
Reign of Terror. 

Nothing is left of the medizval ‘‘God’s Hostelry,” but the 
modern hospital occupies almost the same site, in the ile 
Notre Dame, under the shadow of the great Cathedral, whose 
Canons were, for many years, its appointed governors. Its past 
history is closely bound up with that of the capital; all the 
events that, from time to time, shook the city to its very foun- 
dations, were echoed within the walls where the devoted Au- 
gustinians watched by the bedside of the poor. 

From the kings of France downwards, all classes of citi- 
zens loved this hospital; the magistrates, tradesmen, and arti- 
sans of Paris were its benefactors. In the seventeenth century 
the most popular saint of modern times, St. Vincent of Paul, 
trod its wards and exercised his wise and holy influence over 
its inmates. 

For these reasons the story of the Hotel-Dieu is singularly 
interesting; it is not, and could not be, a record of unvarying 
and absolute perfection. Like all things human, it has its 
lights and shades, but, taking it all in all, it is the noble 
chronicle of thirteen centuries of active charity, with an ele- 
ment of picturesqueness and variety that redeems it from dull- 
ness. ; 

The original founder of the Paris Hotel-Dieu is St. Lan- 
dry, who was Bishop of Paris in the middle of the seventh 
century. He built a house of refuge for the poor and sick, 
close to a certain chapel dedicated to St. Christopher, a favor- 
ite saint in medizval times. The patients of the hospital were 
then nursed by some religious women, called the ‘ daughters 
of St. Christopher,” and the’ institution itself was, until 1006, 
under the joint government of the Bishops and the Canons of 
the Cathedral. At that date, Bishop Rainaud relinquished his 
share in the management of the hospital, which was henceforth, 
during many centuries, directed solely by the Chapter of Notre 
Dame. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, the Cathedral, the 
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episcopal palace,and the hospital were rebuilt, under the rule 
of Maurice de Sully, one of the most eminent pastors that ever 
sat on the episcopal throne of Paris, and it is from this time 
that ‘‘ St. Christopher’s hospital”” became known as the Hotel- 
Dieu, ‘‘God’s Hostelry,” a singularly appropriate name for a 
house where those whom suffering has made God’s very own, 
are cared for in his Name and for his sake. 

The old records tell us that, at the same period, the hospital 
was served by two communities, one of men and one of wo- 
men, a curious arrangement that lasted for four centuries. 

The “ Brothers” and ‘‘Sisters” were religious, bound by 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; their living 
rooms, refectories, infirmaries, were wide apart, they were 
strictly prohibited from visiting each other, only the Chapter- 
room and Chapel were common to both. 

The superior of the Brothers was called the ‘‘ Master,” 
and was responsible to the Chapter for the temporal govern- 
ment of the hospital. Of his subordinates, four were priests, 
and these ministered to the spiritual wants of the sick; the 
others kept the accounts, ordered the necessary provisions, and 
overlooked the landed property, from which the hospital drew 
_ its income. 

The Sisters were absorbed, day and night, in their duties 
as nurses; most of them joined the community when very 
young, they were then called “ Filles Blanches,” literally 
‘““White girls,” because of their dress. This consisted in a 
surplice of linen over a white dress, ‘“‘fashioned like a bag,” 
say the old records, ‘“‘in order that it might fit any one of the 
Sisters equally well.” Over this clean, but inelegant robe, they 
wore a white cloak and veil. 

When the “ Filles Blanches” became novices, they assumed 
a black cloak and veil; when professed, they were given another 
white linen surplice, reaching to their knees, which they wore 
over a black or brown dress. 

The superioress, or ‘‘ Prieure,” was the ‘‘ Master’s”’ colleague, 
but in no way his subordinate; she owed an account of her 
administration only to the Canons of Notre Dame. 

If the patients were not tended according to the prescrip- 
tions of modern science, they, at any rate, were made welcome 
to the best the house could offer, and their devoted nurses, 
although woefully ignorant of our twentieth century sanitary 
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principles, had a tender love for the poor and a large-hearted 
pitifulness for human suffering. , 

Early in the thirteenth century Stephen, Dean of the 
Chapter of Notre Dame, drew up the Constitutions which, 
for several hundred years, ruled the Hotel-Dieu. He bor- 
rowed largely from certain regulations that the Knights of 
St. John had framed for the use of their own hospitals, and 
the quaint phraseology of these rules picturesquely embodies 
the spirit of the times. 

The souls of the patients were to be cared for first and 
foremost. When a sick person was brought to the hospital,'he 
was advised to go to confession and to receive Holy Com- 
munion. This being done, he was put to bed and “treated like 
a lord.” Through the varied phases of their long history, the 
nuns of the Hotel-Dieu were faithful to this rule, and the sick 
were, in very truth, the lords and masters, whose welfare was 
their paramount object. 

The great Paris hospital was at all times considered as a 
national institution; the kings of France were its constant 
and generous benefactors. Blanche of Castile and her son, 
St. Louis, gave largely towards its support, and the holy king 
endowed ‘‘God’s Hostelry” with many privileges; thus he 
exempted all the provisions that were brought to the hospital 
from the taxes that the kings had a right to levy on certain 
articles of importation. The readiness with which St. Louis 
despoiled himself on behalf of ‘the poor, made his ministers 
complain. “It is sometimes necessary,’ he answered, “for 
kings to spend too much. If I am extravagant, I prefer it 
should be in almsgiving, rather than in things that are of no 
use.” 

Charles 1V. bestowed an annual gift of three hundred cart- 
loads of fire wood on the hospital; but to the generous dona- 
tion was attached the following curious clause: ‘‘On the four 
great feast days of the year, the ‘ Master,’ accompanied by 
some of the .Brothers and Sisters of the Hétel-Dieu, should 
convey the relics of the Sainte Chapelle to the king, if he 
were residing in Paris or even within thirty-four leagues of 
the city.” These relics, among which was the Crown of 
Thorns that St. Louis had brought from Palestine, were to 
travel in a chariot drawn by four horses. 

Philip VI. confirmed his father’s donation, only stipulating 
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that the wood should be taken from the “forét de la Biévre,” 
near Versailles. It was customary on the death of a Queen 
of France, to give the late sovereign’s bed and furniture to 
the great Paris hospital. Every Good Friday, the queen and 
princesses visited the house and, as a memento of their visit, 
left a generous offering. 

On one occasion the Hétel-Dieu, as the following incident 
will show, benefited even by the war that distracted the king- 
dom when, after the death of the mad King Charles VI., the 
French and English struggled for supremacy. One Good Fri- 
day, the wife of Charles VII., the French King, sent a mod- 
est gift of 4 ‘‘livres,” whereas the Duchess of Bedford, whose 
husband was Regent of France for the infant King of Eng. 
land, Henry VI., gave 80 “‘livres.”” The old historian, who 
mentions this fact, seems to have been pro-English in his 
sympathies, or else he was dazzled by the generosity of the 
offering, for he contemptuously alludes to the French princess 
as: ‘‘Celle qui se dit Dauphine’’—She who calls herself the 
Dauphiness. A few years later the tide of fortune had turned; 
Charles VII. was firmly established on his father’s throne and 
his unfortunate rival and kinsman was involved in the disas- 
trous War of the Roses. 

The Paris magistrates, merchants, and small artisans were, 
like their sovereigns, warmly attached to an institution which, 
for many centuries, was the infirmary of the city. The gen- 
erous manner in which these medieval Catholics gave to 
God's poor a share in their daily lives, speaks volumes for 
their spirit of faith. Thus the drapers were accustomed, when- 
ever their corporation held an assembly, to give each patient 
a loaf, a pint of wine, and a piece of meat; the grocers gave 
an annual present of “‘ fine powder,” and the goldsmiths, every 
Easter Sunday, treated the inmates of the hospital to a ban- 
quet. The “menu” of the feast still exists in the national 
archives; to each person was given a loaf, a dish of soup, some 
wine, two eggs, a piece of roast veal, besides a small sum of 
money. . 

A great number of citizens, at their death, bequeathed 
considerable. sums to the Hoétel-Dieu, thus, out of 48 wills 
registered by the Paris Parliament under Charles VI., 40 con- 
tain a clause in favor of ‘“‘God’s Hostelry.” On these ancient 
lists are the names of men of every rank and station, bound 
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together by the golden link of charity. Mingling with kings 
and princes, cardinals and bishops, warriors and magistrates, 
are the ‘“‘wife of the king’s barber,” minstrels, physicians, 
soldiers, shop-keepers, drapers, etc., some of whom explain, in 
quaint language, that, by giving to the hospital, they hope to 
‘‘quiet their conscience.” 

In consequence of these legacies, the Hotel-Dieu speedily 
became possessed of houses, mills, and fields in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, but, although its revenues were considerable, they 
often proved inadequate to the demands made upon them. In 
times of war, pestilence, and famine, the Brothers and Sisters 
were in sore straits to satisfy the sufferers that claimed their 
assistance. 

The old records, from which we have borrowed these de- 
tails, give us a living picture of the hospital in the Middle 
Ages. The Brothers and Sisters rose at five and, after matins, 
took possession of their different posts; at six o’clock the outer 
doors’ opened and any sick person anxious to enter was taken 
in: ‘“‘all persons, of whatever nation they may be, friends or 
enemies, known or unknown,” were made welcome and, accord- 
ing to their illness, sent to one or other of the wards. At the 
head of each ward was a Sister, called the ‘‘ Chieftaine,” to 
whom obedience was due. 

Until the thirteenth century no doctor seems to have been 
officially attached to the hospital, and it is likely that the 
Brothers possessed some medical knowledge and prescribed for 
the patients. In the thirteenth century two physicians are 
mentioned as visiting the sick, and, in 1328, Charles IV. de- 
creed that two doctors and a midwife should henceforth form 
part of the institution’s staff. Even in medizval times large 
metal baths were in use, and an ingenious system had been 
devised for bringing water into all parts of the house. The 
most dangerous cases, the ‘“‘griefs malades,” as they are 
called in the ancient records, were sent to the infirmary; in 
the ‘‘ Salle St. Denis” were those who were less dangerously 
ill; in the ‘Salle St. Thomas” the convalescents, ‘‘ cracked 
glasses that require gentle handling’’; in the ‘‘Salle Neuve” 
were women, and those about to be confined enjoyed each a 
private room. Immediately on entering the hospital, the new- 
comer was expected to cleanse his soul by confession and his 
body by a bath. His clothes were taken to “la pouillerie,” a 
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terribly suggestive name, where they were carefully purified. 
It has often been urged, as a proof of the ignorance and care- 
lessness of the nuns, that they put two, three, or even’ four 
patients into one’ bed. The charge is true, but, repugnant as 
it is to our notions of propriety and hygiene, there is some- 
thing to be said in defence of the Sisters. They acted accord- 
ing to the custom of the age. Though from time to time pro- 
tests arose against the practice, it was resorted to as a matter 
of course in times of crisis, when the nuns had to choose be- 
tween refusing admittance to the sick or packing them together 
in a repulsive fashion. Medizval beds too were extraordinarily 
wide, but even this circumstance makes the custom only a little 
less unpleasant, and we are relieved when the historians of the 
Hétel-Dieu tell us that it was adopted only in moments of ex- 
traordinary distress. 

Even as late as 1710, when, after an unusually hard winter, 
the hospital was overcrowded with sick and starving people, 
the nuns, rather than reject the applicants who clamored for 
admittance, packed them together so closely that the result 
was: ‘‘querelles et batteries,” incessant quarreling among the 
sick. In consequence, it was decided to enlarge the buildings, 
and a report for 1787 informs us that arrangements had been 
made which provided for 1,500 patients with separate beds, a 
vast improvement upon former conditions. 

It must be remembered, in order to understand how the 
Hotel-Dieu became so overcrowded, that ‘‘God’s Hostelry,” in 
medieval times, was ever wide-open to receive, not only the 
sick, but the hungry, the homeless, and the naked. Pilgrims 
and travelers were freely admitted, and from sixty to a hun- 
dred little waifs, whose parents had deserted them, were scat- 
tered through the house—no desirable home for these tiny 
pensioners, it is true, but yet the only one the Sisters had to 
offer. 

The old records inform us that the hospital wards were 
thoroughly whitewashed once a year, at Easter, and freely 
washed every morning. The house was lighted with oil lamps, 
and a favorite form of charity among the medizval Parisians, 
was to bequeath money for the “support” of a lamp. In 1487 
Martin Guignon, the king’s notary, and in 1496 Guy Bois- 
leaue, a canon of Notre Dame, bequeathed a certain sum to- 
wards this object, and the terms in which the bequest is worded 
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lead us to believe that the benevolent donors were in the habit 
of visiting the “‘ pauvres griefs malades.””’ Another canon, Eudes 
de Sentis, left some money to buy wood, in order that the 
“‘veilleuses” or Sisters who sat up at night, should have a 
good fire. 

The inmates of the hospital had two meals a day, at eleven 
and at six; they abstained from meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, but were plentifully supplied with eggs, fish, 
fruit, sugar, cheese, and tarts; the best of everything being 
naturally given to the “‘ griefs malades.” 

Although it was an abode of suffering and of pain, the 
great hospital occasionally presented a festive appearance. On 
holydays, sweet-smelling herbs and flowers were scattered on 
the floor, and on the beds of the sick were spread bright, col 
ored coverlets, ‘“‘tapis ystoriez,”’ says our medieval guide; the 
chapel was brilliantly lighted, the meals were more plentiful 
than usual, and the Brothers and Sisters were allowed fowl and 
a double allowance of wine. 

At certain periods of history, the “ chalit des morts,”’ where 
the patients who died were carried before being removed to 
the cemetery, was filled to overflowing. Thus, during the pes- 
tilence of 1349, five hundred persons died in one day within 
the precincts of the hospital, and among them many: Sisters, 
who, says an old historian, after tending their charges without 
fear, were called to eternal rest. In 1418, another calamitous 
year, 5,311 persons died within twelve months. 

At all times thrifty French housewives have prided them- 
selves upon their ample stock of linen and, even at the pres- 
ent day, in remote provinces, we come upon houses where the 
huge Norman and Breton cupboards are closely packed with 
piles of fine and fragrant house linen, that appears, from its 
quantity and quality, quite out of keeping with its humble 
surroundings. So at the Hotel-Dieu, even in medixval times, 
linen seems to have been plentiful, and special care was taken 
to keep the supply in good condition; 1,500 pairs of sheets were 
in use at ordinary times, and the “ Prieure” expended a con- 
siderable sum every year in adding to her store. The“ Prieure,” 
for this purpose, would visit regularly the fairs held in the 
neighborhood of Paris; driving there in one of the hospital 
carts, and attended by one of the Brothers serving as coach- 
man. Thus, for example, in February she was accustomed to 
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go to the fair of St. Germain des Prés, in June to that of St. 
Denis. The piles of new linen brought home were immediately 
carried to the “Chambre aux draps,”’ where four sisters were 
employed all the year round in making sheets and pillow 
cases. The nuns themselves washed the patients’ linen in the 
Seine, which flowed in front of the hospital. On the spot where 
handsome stone quays now are, once stood a small covered 
building close to the water’s edge. Here the ‘‘Sceurs lavan- 
diéres”’ spent long hours engaged in their trying task, which 
seems to have excited the compassion of their contemporaries. 
Under Charles VI. a preacher took these devoted women as 
the theme of his discourse and spoke of their work in sympa- 
thetic terms, and of the Sisters as ‘standing knee deep in the 
icy water during the winter months,” to wash. the linen of the 
poor. 

From the ancient records that still exist, it seems an in- 
dubitable fact that, during several hundred years, the Hoétel- 
Dieu worthily fulfilled its charitable mission. The Canons of 
Notre Dame, who governed the hospital, exercised their con- 
trol with judgment and charity. That they were heartily in- 
terested in the work is proved by the manner in which they 
enter into minute details respecting the sick. - Thus, in 1494, 
they added several items to the regulations already existing ; 
one was to the effect that the food of the “‘ griefs malades "— 
the worst cases—should be ‘“‘honnétement,” conscientiously, 
prepared, and that they should be given good wine from the 
vineyards belonging to the hospital, instead of a certain ‘‘ vin 
du Gatinais,” the effects of which seem to have been disas- 
trous. As the Canons quaintly put it, this wine caused several 
patients ‘‘d’aller de vie 4 trépas.” Also, with truly fatherly 
care, the Canons provide for cloaks, stockings, and slippers 
to be given to the sick when they were able to leave their 
beds. 

The Sisters seem to have been, as a rule, exemplary in every 
way, and their standard of religious decorum was a high one, 
if we judge from the severity with which they punished even 
trifling faults. Thus a certain Sister Perrenelle la Vertjuse once 
indulged in unkind gossip on the subject of “Dame Anellette 
Burian,” into whose family she had been sent as nurse; for 
the nuns of the Hétel-Dieu were occasionally allowed to at- 
tend. patients in their own homes. Perrenelle’s uncharitable 
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remarks, “injures et villenies,” so shocked her superiors that 
they condemned her to beg pardon of Anellette’s children, to 
remain for a whole year without leaving the Hoétel-Dieu, and, 
for some weeks, to eat her dinner with the ground for a 
table. 

The old annals, from which we have so largely borrowed, 
give a touching picture of the Sisters’ charity. The writer, 
evidently an eye witness, describes them feeding, cleansing, 
comforting their sick charges. He even enters into realistic 
details, that may -have been acceptable to medizval readers, 
but that jar upon our twentieth century delicacy. He tells us 
too how in winter the nuns washed the linen of the sick in 
the cold river, and performed other laborious and painful 
duties, in the discharge of which they were occasionally in- 
sulted and beaten by delirious or discontented patients. 

Such was the Hotel-Dieu during the Middle Ages; a 
model institution, which was justly looked upon as realizing 
the ideal of a religious hospital. After the fifteenth century 
this bright picture is somewhat overshadowed. A long period 
of peace and prosperity was succeeded by years of trouble, 
rebellion, and unrest; the kingdom was just then in a state 
of anarchy, and the spirit that prevailed outside the hospital 
exerted its influence within. 

In 1497 a difference of opinion between the Canons and 
the Brothers caused the former to send to the Hotel-Dieu a 
certain Jean Laisné, as their representative. The two com- 
munities, however, sided with the “ Maitre,” Jean Lefevre, 
whose opposition to the Chapter had started the quarrel. 
They received Laisné with dangerously hostile demonstrations, 
and, armed with sticks and knives, they besieged his room; 
and the Sisters, in particular, seem to have been most war- 
like. The Canons hastened to their ‘‘ protégé’s” assistance, 
but their interference only added fuel to the fire; Brothers 
and Sisters were in open revolt, and even the sick rose from 
their beds and joined in the fray. 

At last the King, Charles VIII., heard of the quarrel, and 
urged the Canons to show proper firmness and severity. In 
consequence, some of the most aggressive Sisters were re- 
moved; but even this was not sufficient to restore peace and 
discipline, and in 1505 the Canons made over the temporal 
affairs of the hospital to the Municipal Council of the city, 
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and kept in their own hands only the spiritual government of 
the house. 3 

About the same time they sent to Flanders for some 
“‘Gray Sisters,” whose pacifying influence would, they hoped, 
bring the rebels to a sense of their duty, but, alas! the Gray 
Sisters’ mission seems to have been a failure. Far from turn- 
ing the tide of popular opinion, they were so “‘ vexed and 
molested,” that they returned home, and so, during many 
years more, the weary tale of dissensions and rebellion dragged 
miserably on. Occasionally peace seemed to have been re- 
stored. Thus, in 1510, we read that: ‘‘Thanks be given to 
God, all is going on well”; but soon afterwards, in 1526, the 
‘‘Master” is charged with negligence, the Brothers with 
‘being always out,” and the Sisters with ‘“‘leaving their work 
to run to the gates whenever a troop of soldiers passed down 
the street.” In 1535, the Canons persuaded some monks of 
St. Victor to take up their abode at the hospital, in the hope 
that they would succeed in infusing a new spirit among the 
Brothers and, at the same time, they drew up a new set of 
rules for the government of the Hotel-Dieu. 

It seems clear that the good Canons, throughout these 
years of strife, lacked the wisdom and firmness that were 
needed to cope with their turbulent subordinates, but, if de- 
ficient in governing powers, they were touchingly in earnest 
in their love for the sick, and were doubly anxious that the 
patients should not suffer from their troubled surroundings. 
In their new rules, they exhort the infirmarians to tend their 
charges with ‘‘sweet and gracious countenances,’”’ “ face sereine 
et regard gratieux,” to address them softly, never to give 
them useless pain, lest their sickness should thereby be in- 
creased. 

Towards 1620, the Brothers who served the hospital seem 
to have gradually died out, thus the dual government, that 
was undoubtedly a cause of friction, came to an end, and the 
Sisters remained alone in charge of the Hotel-Dieu. 

About the same time, under Henry IV., the buildings of 
the hospital were considerably enlarged, and a separate house 
was built for the smallpox patients, whose presence was a 
standing danger for the other sick people. Another and still 
more beneficial change was at hand, one that was to touch, 
not merely the outer kernel, but the inner life and spirit of 
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the ancient foundation. The community needed a thorough 
renovation after the long years of turmoil through which. it 
had passed. 

The agents through whom it pleased God to effect this 
reform, were a holy priest, known in Paris as ‘‘ Monsieur 
Vincent,” and a sister of humble birth, Geneviéve Bouquet. 
She was the daughter of a Paris jeweler, and had served, when 
a girl, in the household of the first wife of Henry IV., 
Marguerite de Valois, the famous ‘‘Reine Margot.” At the 
age of twenty-two she joined the community of the Hoétel- 
Dieu and, contrary to the usual custom, she waited some years 
before making her profession, as she thought it right to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with religious life ere she bound 
herself by solemn vows. The same feeling led her to advocate 
the foundation of a regular novitiate; for, until her time, the 
young religious were trained individually by some older sister, 
who generally had many other duties to perform. By degrees, 
Geneviéve’s devotedness and piety, her earnestness of purpose 
and sweetness of manner, won the love of the sick and the 
confidence of the community. This quiet and gentle woman 
succeeded where the well-meaning Canons had failed. She 
raised the tone of the house, and implanted a truly religious 
spirit among the nuns. Like all reformers, she met with “ great 
contradictions,” but her smiling good temper and genuine 
humility carried her through. When, to her dismay, she was 
elected as ‘‘Prieure”’ by her companions, her power to do good 
was enlarged, but she continued, despite her new dignity, to 
work harder than the rest, to wear the shabbiest clothes, and 
to perform the most trying tasks. 

It is possible that Geneviéve Bouquet first saw St. Vincent 
of Paul at the court of Marguerite de Valois, to whom he 
acted as chaplain from 1610 to 1612. Whether or not ‘M. 
Vincent”’ and the future “‘ Prieure” became acquainted under 
the auspices of the erratic “Reine Margot,” they at least met 
on congenial ground towards 1634. At that date some of the 
wealthy ladies, whom the saint trained in the path of practical 
charity, expressed a wish to visit the sick at the Hétel-Dieu, 
where, although the nuns gave their charges the best they had 
to offer, there was ample scope for the “‘ Dames de Charité” to 
exercise their generosity. 

Nothing proves St. Vincent’s prudence and tact more clearly 
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than the rules that he laid down for the guidance of these 
fervent volunteers; in fact these rules are as much to the point 
in the twentieth as they were in the seventeenth century. 

Before allowing the ladies to begin their work, he was 
careful to submit their plans to the spiritual and temporal 
superiors of the hospital and to the Archbishop of. Paris; then 
he impressed upon the visitors that they must show much respect 
to the nuns, who are, he says, the “ mistresses of the house,” 
he also exhorted them to act in all things with gentleness: 
‘‘The spirit of God is gentle, we must imitate him.” 

These directions were not superfluous. St. Vincent was 
probably aware that, some twenty-five years before, a few 
“honnetes dames” had volunteered to visit the patients of 
the Hétel-Dieu. Their indiscriminate charity had done more 
harm than good. The “Dames de Charité” scrupulously abided 
by the saint’s advice, and the nuns gladly welcomed these tact- 
ful and generous helpers, to whom were added some members 
of the newly-founded Congregation of Sisters of Charity, who 
prepared the extra food and luxuries that were provided by the 
charitable visitors. 

In St. Vincent of Paul were united, to a rare degree, most 
opposite qualities. He had a breadth of view and boldness of 
action, of which his foundations are a living proof, and he dis- 
played, at the same time, a close attention to details that 
made him a most capable organizer. 

Thus, with regard to the ‘‘ Dames de Charité” he entered 
into the minutest particulars of their work, even writing a 
small book whereby he taught them how to give the sick sim- 
ple and practical instruction on religious subjects. He advised 
them to dress plainly, in order ‘that the poor should not be 
pained by the contrast between their own misery and their 
visitors’ luxury, to use ‘“‘simple language,” and to be “‘ humble, 
gentle, and affable” in their demeanor. With equal good sense, 
he decided that only a limited number of ladies should visit 
the hospital together, and that others should take their places 
after a stated lapse of time. 

Many of the charitable women, who devoted themselves to 
the care of the sick under ‘“‘ Monsieur Vincent’s ” guidance, 
bore the greatest names in France. One was the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, Cardinal Richelieu’s beloved niece, who was left a 
childless widow at the age of twenty, with a large fortune and 
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a lovely face. Her all-powerful uncle prevented her from en- 
tering a Carmelite convent, but he allowed her to devote her- 
self to works of charity. In these she took such delight that 
St. Vincent describes her entering the wards of the Hétel-Dieu 
with a radiant look, ‘‘as if she were going to a feast.” Among 
her fellow-workers was Marguerite de Gondi, Marquise de Maig- 
nelais, who, like Madame d’Aiguillon, was left a widow in the 
flower of her youth. After the death of her only son, she 
broke with the world and only kept her carriages and horses 
because they served to take her to the Hétel-Dieu. Another 
was Francaise de Maillane, Comtesse de la Suze; she was 
attracted by the most loathsome and repugnant cases, and 
dressed the patients’ wounds with loving tenderness. Last, 
but not least, was Madame de Mirainéau, who, at that period, 
filled a unique position in the charitable world of Paris. Her 
influence was strongly felt at the Hotel-Dieu, where she caused 
a separate ward to be kept for sick priests, who, she was 
pained to see, mingled with the other patients. It was also 
owing, in great measure, to her exertions that funds were col- 
lected tor the maintainance of the six ecclesiastics who acted 
as chaplains to the hospital. 

During the period of distress that marked the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XIV., the presence of St. Vincent and his 
daughters at the Hotel-Dieu was of untold value. To the 
horrors of civil war were added those of famine, and, during 
the calamitous struggle of ‘‘la Fronde,” there were over two 
thousand sick persons in the great hospital. 

The work of reform so happily brought about by Mother 
Genevieve whose influence was supported by that of ‘ Monsieur 
Vincent,” was completed by the framing of new Constitutions. 
These were drawn up by acanon of Notre Dame named Ladvo- 
cat; they were gladly adopted by the community, whose ideal 
of monastic perfection they faithfully embodied, and when, in 
1660, St. Vincent breathed his last, the institution that owed 
so much to him was peaceful and prosperous. It was fortu- 
nate that the great Paris hospital was in so satisfactory a con- 
dition, both from a spiritual and temporal point of view, for, 
in the following century, its resources were taxed to the ut- 
most. The early years of Louis XIV. had been full of strife 
and misery, then came a period of dazzling splendor followed 
by fresh reverses and distress. In 1709 an unusually severe 
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winter was followed by a terrible famine, during which the 
King and the Archbishop of Paris sent their plate to the mint, 
to be turned into money for the starving people. 

At last, the Hdétel-Dieu became so overcrowded that a 
second hospital was founded, under the patronage of St. Louis, 
and in March, 1710, there were in both houses nearly five 
thousand patients, most of whom were suffering from the effects 
of insufficient and unwholesome food. 

Almost more perilous to the welfare of the Hoétel-Dieu than 
these external difficulties, was the internal crisis through which 
it passed at this same time. 

Our readers may remember how, in spite of the energetic 
measures resorted to by Louis XIV., the Jansenist heresy crept 
into many French communities. Its influence was all the more 
dangerous because of its apparent austerity, and the story of 
the nuns of Port Royal is a mournful instance of the disastrous 
effects of Jansenism upon religious women of stainless lives and 
high ideals. 

The promoter of the doctrine at the Hétel-Dieu was a cer- 
tain Marie Louise Claire des Tournelles, who joined the com- 
munity in 1701, under somewhat sensational circumstances. 
She was highly connected, and had been decidedly worldly in 
her tastes. One day, after praying at Notre Dame, she went 
immediately to the hospital and begged to be admitted, then 
and there, into the community. The extravagant headgear, the 
rouge and ‘“‘mouches” of this singular candidate seem, not un- 
naturally, to have startled the Prioress, who made some diffi- 
culties against granting her request: “If you turn me away 
now, I will never return,” urged Mlle. des Tournelles, and she 
gave as her reference a certain canon, named Lenoir, whose 
name so far reassured the Prioress that she yielded to the 
wishes of her visitor. , 

By degrees, Mlle. des Tournelles became a person of im- 
portance at the Hétel-Dieu. Both she and her friend, Canon 
Lenoir, were unfortunately much inclined towards the new 
heresy, which had its adepts, not only among the Chapter of 
Notre Dame, but in even higher places, for the Cardinal de 
Noailles refused to accept the bull ‘‘ Unigenitus.” 

The nuns took part for or against the new doctrines and, 
alas! the Hotel-Dieu, where theological discussions were rife, 
was fast losing its reputation as a ‘“‘ house of peace,” as Achille 
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de Harlay, the President of the Paris Parliament had called it 
a few years before. 

Happily Cardinal Fleury, Bishop of Fréjus, the young King’s 
prime minister, acted in the matter with judgment and decision. 
The wavering canons, the rebellious nuns, and the members of 
Parliament who chose to support them, were brought to sub- 
mission, peace was restored, and the Hétel-Dieu was saved 
from becoming a Jansenist stronghold. 

From these events to the terrible upheaval of 1789, noth- 
ing of importance broke the even tenor of life in the great 
Paris hospital. When, in 1790, the government suppressed 
religious houses throughout the country, the Prioress and her 
community begged for permission to remain at their post. 
This was at first refused, but in the end, finding that it was 
difficult to replace the nuns, the men, from whom M. Combes 
now draws his inspiration, authorized the Sisters to remain at 
the Hotel-Dieu, provided they put aside their religious garb. 
This they did, and throughout the whole of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, while the great city was deluged with blood, Marie Angé- 
lique Mailliard, “Sceur de St. Cloy,” and her little band of 
Sisters, served the hospital of ‘‘ Humanity,” as “‘God’s Hos- 
telry’ was called to suit the spirit of the times. 

In 1810 the community was authorized by Napoleon to 
resume their name, dress, and ancient rules, but instead of 
being under the jurisdiction of the Canons of Notre Dame, it. 
was placed under an ecclesiastical superior, chosen by the 
Archbishop. The hospital itself was annexed to the “ Assist- 
ance Publique,” the official French organization for the relief 
of the poor. 

The “Commune” of 1871 brought back days of turmoil 
that seemed like a repetition of the Reign of Terror and its 
attendant horrors. The Hotel-Dieu was seized by the revolu- 
tionary leaders, and the nuns had not only to put on secular 
clothes, but also to don a red sash. Under this livery of the 
Revolution they remained at their post, entirely absorbed in 
their duties towards the sick and wounded. The ‘“Com- 
munard”’ leader, who commanded at the Hotel-Dieu, had never 
been brought into contact with religious; he began. by observ- 
ing the Sisters with some suspicion, but was speedily. won 
over by their quiet courage and entire devotion to their self- 
chosen vocation. When the regular troops entered Paris on 
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the 26th of May, he gave notice of the fact to the nuns, and 
advised them to resume their religious habit. Let us add 
that the grateful Sisters concealed their “ Communard” friend 
for several days, and thus saved him from the fate that over- 
took his comrades at the hands of the victorious army. 

A few years later the portion of the Hétel-Dieu that stood 
on the right bank of the Seine was thrown down and com- 
pletely rebuilt, on a large scale, at a few steps distance, in 
such a manner that the noble Cathedral, which was formerly 
hemmed in by the hospital buildings, now stands alone in its 
time-honored splendor. In front extends the ‘‘parvis,”’ with 
a colossal statue of Charlemagne covering the space that, in 
former times, was occupied by the Hotel-Dieu; but although 
it no longer masks the view of Notre Dame, the great Paris 
hospital still stands, as it has done since medizval times, 
under the shadow of the basilica, with which its fortunes have 
been for centuries past so closely linked. 

As we already observed, the Augustinian nuns still serve 
the Hétel-Dieu, but, alas! they are no longer, as they were in 
the days of St. Vincent of Paul, ‘‘the mistresses of the house.” 
The decrees that placed them in charge of the most ancient 
hospital in Paris have not, so far, been repealed, but their in- 
fluence and authority have been curtailed as much as possible. 
One Sister is still in charge of each ward, but the lay nurses, 
men and women, who work under the nuns, are appointed by 
the “Assistance Publique,” and the Superioress has no voice 
either in their selection or in their dismissal. 

Our visit to Sceur St. Marguerite, in whose person are 
vested the traditions of over twelve centuries of charity, im- 
pressed us deeply. She came to us clad in the “linen sur- 
plice” of her medieval Sisters. Under the gentle simplicity 
of her manner lie a quiet strength and an unflagging zeal. 

This twentieth century Superioress has to contend with 
difficulties less visible, but no less grave, than those that were 
faced by her predecessors during the evil days of the Fronde, 
the Terror, and the Commune. With unswerving firmness she 
and her Sisters remain at the post that is theirs by right of 
inheritance, but it is only by a continual exercise of tact, gen- 
tleness, and infinite patience that the Superioress can steer her 
course through many conflicting elements. She preserves 
peace with the freethinking directors of the “ Assistance Pub- 
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lique,” and keeps in touch with modern methods by sending 
her novices to the official medical lectures of La Salpétriere, 
but she has no illusions as to the uncertainty of her position, 
and awaits the future with unmurmuring faith. 

The buildings of the medizval ‘‘ God’s Hostelry ” have been 
swept away by recent improvements, nothing now remains of 
the wards where the fifteenth century canons visited the “ griefs 
malades,” and where the beautiful and noble women, whom St. 
Vincent of Paul had trained, brought relief and comfort to the 
sick and suffering. But, if its exterior has been transformed, 
the spirit and traditions of the ancient Hétel-Dieu are, to this 
day, worthily embodied in the brave nuns, who, among diffi- 
culties of no common order, carry on the work that was be- 
gun in the seventh century by St. Christopher’s daughters, 
of whom these twentieth century Augustinians are the lineal 
representatives. 

May they be spared the trials that have made so many 
French communities homeless, and, in spite of M. Combes’ 
crafty and cruel persecution, continue the mission that even the 
bloody upheavals of 1793 and 1871 were powerless to interrupt. 


NOoTE.—It is hardly necessary to state that the above article was written before the 
downfall of the Combes’ ministry.—[ED.] 








MIRANDA AND JULIET. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 


SN the characters of Miranda and Juliet we have 

— two idylls of young love in all its innocence, 

purity, tenderness, and self-abnegation. In these 

respects, Miranda and Juliet resemble one an- 

other; in their surroundings,,and the issue of 

their affections, they could scarcely differ more. It may be 
interesting to consider these together. 

Whatever was the motive when the plays were first col- 
lected together for placing ‘‘The Tempest” at the beginning 
of the volume, no fitter entrance to the temple could have 
been selected, and no priestess more charming.than Miranda. 
It is for some such reasons probably that ‘‘The Tempest’”’ 
has been a favorite inauguration piece. 

Miranda, the only woman’s part in the play and that a 
comparatively small one, is interesting rather on account of 
the character exhibited than for her share in the action. 
Driven, along with her father, from Milan, when barely three 
years old, she has lived with him ever since upon the en- 
chanted island, attended only by the ill-conditioned monster 
who served them. This secluded life has developed in her 
an artless simplicity which gives her a peculiar charm. 

At the opening of the play a vessel has been wrecked upon 
the coast in a storm, which Miranda, accustomed to the dis- 
play of her father’s magical powers, suspects to be of his con- 
triving. No more fascinating introduction to what is to fol 
low can be imagined than the picture of the storm and wreck, 
the concern of Miranda for those on board, and Prospero’s 


dignified assurance 
“Tell your piteous heart 


There’s no harm done. . 
No, not so much perdition as an hair.” 


Prospero has learnt, by means of his art, that the crisis of 
his fate is at hand. It is accordingly necessary to tell Miranda 


. 
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something of her history. She now hears for the first time 
that twelve years before her father was Duke of Milan. A 
beautiful turn is given to her inquiry: ‘“‘ What foul play had 
we, that we came from thence? Or blessed was’t we did?” 

“Both,” he says; and proceeds to tell ‘her of Antonio’s 
treachery. 

Presently she falls into a charmed sleep, during which we 
are introduced to Shakespeare’s last creation in the world of 
fancy, the ‘“quaint,’’ “delicate,” “fine,” ‘dainty ” Ariel. 
Shortly after she awakes, Ferdinand comes upon the scene. 

From the moment we hear Prospero bid her, “ The fringed 
curtains of thine eye advance and say what thou seest yond,” 
we know his design. Her naive exclamations of wonder as 
she beholds Ferdinand, ‘‘ What is’t? a spirit? . . . It car- 
ries a brave form. But ’tis aspirit. . . . I might call him 
a thing divine, for nothing natural I ever saw so noble,” are 
delightful. 

Ferdinand too for his part is not less amazed. Ariel’s 
song has worked upon him, and he fancies he sees something 
more than earthly: ‘ Most sure, the goddess on whom these 
airs attend”; he begs to know, by chance anticipating her 
name, if she is of mortal birth or not, “‘my prime request, 

O you wonder! If you be maid or no?” To which 
she replies, with charming simplicity: ‘‘No wonder, sir. But 
certainly a maid.” 

Some editions suggest a play on words here, “If you be 
made or no?” but the suggestion is quite unnecessary. 
““Mayd” is the reading of the folio of. 1623, the earliest 
known edition of the play, and Ferdinand evidently uses the 
word in the sense of ‘‘woman” as opposed to “goddess,” 
which he had used just before; that this is so, is clear from 
his expression later on: “‘O, if a virgin, and your affection 
not gone forth,” etc. 

At the first sight they have ‘‘ changed eyes” and are ‘‘ both 
in either’s powers”; to avoid “too light winning” Prospero 
adopts the device of Joseph in Egypt, and denounces Ferdi- 
nand as a spy. ‘‘There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple,” pleads Miranda; but Prospero forbids her to speak 
for him, and at length Ferdinand is invited to draw upon 
Prospero, when he finds his arm rendered powerless; Miranda 
again intercedes for him. Prospero tells her she is the advo- 
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cate for an impostor, and that “to the most of men this is a 
Caliban, and they to him are angels.” To which she prettily 
answers: ‘‘ My affections are then most humble; I have no 
ambition to see a goodlier man.” 
Prospero proceeds to set him task work, which moves 
Miranda to compassion. 
“ Alas, now, pray you 
Work ‘not so hard. . . . If you'll sit down 
I'll bear your logs the while.” 


Ferdinand asks her name, ‘‘ Chiefly that I might set it in 
my prayers.” 


“‘ Miranda,” she replies. ‘‘O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so!” 


He tells her his condition and that it is for her sake he is 
“this patient logman.” 

“Do you love me?” she asks with delightful unself-con- 
sciousness, and presently weeps. ‘‘ Wherefore weep you?” 
he asks. 

‘““At mine unworthiness that dare not offer 

What I desire to give. . . . 

Hence, bashful cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, I’ll die your maid; to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no.” 


They join hands, hers as she says with her heart in it, and 
so ends this beautful little scene. 

In the last act we find Ferdinand and Miranda over a 
game of chess; not exactly, one would suppose, the kind of 
game with which a pair of lovers would occupy themselves. 
Probably this was so in the unknown story from which, accord- 
ing to his usual practice, Shakespeare may be presumed to 
have obtained his materials. Chess, however, as appears from 
Chaucer, to quote no other authority, was formerly more a 
pastime and less a study than modern analysis allows it to be. 

The climax of the play is at hand, and all the characters 
are gathered together upon the stage, when Ferdinand and 
Miranda are discovered at this game, and it may be some con- 
solation to persons, of what the Latin grammar ungallantly calls 
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“the more worthy gender,” to find that Miranda by no means 
confines her admiration of it to the person of Ferdinand: 


“How beauteous mankind is. O brave new. world 
That has such people in’t,” 


she exclaims. A remark, by the way, not quite complimentary 
to Prospero. 

In ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” the part of Juliet is much more 
developed than that of Miranda in ‘‘The Tempest,” forming, 
with that of Romeo, the main purpose of the play. 

The earlier scenes have introduced us to Romeo in love 
with one Rosaline, a cold beauty, who is inaccessible to “‘ Love’s 
weak, childish bow,” and in consequence the cause of much 
unhappiness to Romeo, whose companions treat him with that 
want of consideration usually shown to persons in his condition. 

Presently Lady Capulet and the garrulous old nurse. appear 
upon the stage. Paris, a nobleman attached to the court, has 
asked the hand of Juliet, and her father has objected that she 
is too young. Lady Capulet sends for Juliet to break the sub- 
ject to her, and she and the nurse proceed to reckon up her 
age It appears from the nurse’s account (whose memory, like 
Mistress Quickly’s, is of the circumstantial order) that Juliet is 
within a few days of fourteen. Juliet, on the suggestion of 
marriage, protests: “It is an honor that I dream not of”; but 
Lady Capulet, more eager than her husband, tells Juliet that 
ladies of esteem in Verona, younger than she, are already mar- 
ried, and that she herself was Juliet’s mother much about her 
age; and goes on to inform her of Paris’ offer, to which Juliet 
makes a dutiful reply of indifference, and the pair are then 
called away to supper at the ball which the Capulets are giving. 

Meanwhile Romeo and Benvolio have accidentally been in- 
formed of the Capulet’s ball, and they and Mercutio determine 
to go thither. It is noticeable, in relation to what follows, that 
Romeo on entering the Capulet’s house has a presage of im- 
pending misfortune; this seems in strange contrast with the 
exhilaration he experiences at Mantua just before hearing of 
Juliet’s death. Both moods are true to‘nature, but it is com- 
monly by the light of afterwards that we see them. 

Romeo’s first sight of Juliet is finely conceived: 


‘‘ What lady’s that, which doth enrich the hand 


Of yonder knight ? ; 
O she doth teach the torches to burn bright!” 
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He addresses Juliet, and a pretty little play of words ensues, 
when Juliet is called away by the nurse and Romeo presently 
learns who she is. Juliet also, as the company are leaving, en- 
quires who it is with whom she has been conversing, and finds 
to her dismay that it is Romeo and a Montague: 


‘My only love sprung from my only hate.” 


Romeo has left the ball, but he cannot tear himself away 
from the spot; he ventures into the Capulet’s orchard, where 
he overhears Juliet’s soliloquy, the simple charm of which is 
heightened, if possible, by contrast with Mercutio’s lively but 
somewhat elaborated wit. Romeo discovers himself and the 
dialogue ensues which ends in the exchange of the lovers’ vows. 
Familiar as this scene is, it can scarcely be recalled without 
the ‘discovery of fresh beauties; whether it is Juliet’s philoso- 
phical conceit on the subject of names, so prettily turned at 
the end, 

“Tis but thy name that is my enemy; 
; Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for that name which is no part of thee 
Take all myself.” 


or her alarm at being discovered: 


‘“What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel?” 


or her recognition of him: 


“My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound.” 


or her apprehension on his account: 


‘*How camest thou hither, tell me, and wherefore? 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb, 
And the place death, considering who thou art. 


I would not for the world they saw thee here.” 


or the mingled modesty and warmth of her avowal: 


“Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek. 


Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke.” 


7 
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And then, almost in the very words to be afterwards put in 


the mouth of Miranda: 
‘‘But farewell compliment! 


Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘Ay,’ 
And I will take thy word; yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; : 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ’ware, 

My true love’s passion.” 


or her alarm at Romeo’s adjurations, which finds further ex- 
pression in the pathetic passage at the close: 


““O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
; Do not swear at all, 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee.” 


or her vague apprehension like that which had affected Romeo 
’ before: 
“‘T have no joy of this contraét to-night ; 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 

Ere one can say ‘it lightens.’”’ 


or her frank reply to Romeo’s entreaty for the exchange of 
her “‘love’s vow”’ for his: : 


“T gave thee mine before thou didst request it; 
And yet I would it were to give again.” 


or her self-dedication: 


“Tf that sa bent of love be honorable 


All my ieinings at thy foot rh lay 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world.” 
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or, which is perhaps the finest strain of all, her touching ap- 
peal already referred to: 


“But if thou mean’st not well 
I do beseech thee— 
To cease thy suit and leave me to my grief.” 


Throughout, the thought and the expression are alike ex- 
quisite. 

Here she is interrupted, and the tension of the spectator is 
afterwards relieved by a playful passage. With this scene, 
scarcely longer than that we have been considering in “ The 
Tempest,” the story, so far as the present paper is concerned, 
comes to an end. The lovers meet at Friar Laurence’s cell 
and are there married. The play itself is scarcely more than 
begun; the untimely death of the brilliant Mercutio by the 
hand of Tybalt; Tybalt’s in turn by that of Romeo; Romeo’s 
banishment; Juliet’s heroism; the hapless fate of the lovers; 
are all to follow. 

If “‘The Tempest,” with its atmosphere of calm dignity, is 
interesting as the last of the comedies—perhaps Shakespeare’s 
last play, 

‘*Now my charms are all o’erthrown,” 


“Romeo and Juliet” is not less interesting as his first tragedy, 
in which, interspersed with passages recalling the quibbling 
and artificial wit of ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
‘*Love’s Labor Lost,” we see the earliest indications of that 
tremendous power which was to culminate in ‘‘ Lear” and 
“ Othello.” 

Though a year older than Juliet, Miranda, as is natural 
from the circumstances of her early life, is the simpler and less 
self-conscious; but such difference as there is in this respect, 
is due to their education and surroundings rather than to na- 
ture; Juliet’s position as the daughter of one of the principal 
houses in Verona, would necessarily bring her into contact with 
the world. While Miranda is not less true, Juliet is-certainly 
more ardent. If Juliet seems cast in a more heroic mould, we 
are sure that Miranda’s single-hearted faith will never fail. It 
is impossible to say which is the more charming; happily we 
are not called upon to decide; but we may admire both, and 
the magician’s art to whom we are indebted for them. 


. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


(Concluded. ) 


BY J.C. MONAGHAN, 
Head of U. S. Consular Service. 


maCCORDING to the promise made in the March 

mm: number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, I offer here- 

with a final article on the industrial, industrial 

art, commercial, and technical education of the 

were (German Empire. In the first article of this se- 

ries I called attention to the danger of taking the Mosely 

Commission’s promise too seriously. When I penned that ar- 

ticle I had no idea of finding so able and efficient an officer 

as Consul-General Mason, now at Berlin, but soon to serve at 

Paris, confirming my views by facts furnished by a commissicn 

of German experts who had been silently and carefully taking 

notes among us when the Mosely Commission was going up 

and down the land. Mr. Mason’s report deals with the facts 

furnished by the German experts, as all consular reports should 

deal with facts furnished in a purely objective manner. Like 

all good reports it is as valuable for what it suggests as for 

what it says. It has in it so much that is worthy of consid- 
eration that I quote it in full. It is as follows: 

The throng of German engineers, mechanics, scientists, 
educators, merchants, and manufacturers who went to America 
during the past summer, not only to see the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition but to travel over the United States and ex- 
amine with expert intelligence the details of American railway 
management, and our agricultural and industrial methods, are 
now returning and relating to their neighbors and colleagues 
what they have seen. One can hardly take up a German 
newspaper without finding a more or less extended report of 
what some one of these clever observers had found and learned 
in the United States, and has related to his verein or local 
chamber of commerce, with his comments and conclusions as 
to what it all means to Germany. It has been no mere pleas- 
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ure trip to these thoughtful gentlemen, but an earnest, serious 
effort to learn everything possible of the real productive and 
commercial strength of our country, and what Germany will 
have to meet and compete with in the future struggle for a 
growing share in the world’s trade. 

It is quite worthy of note that the general tone of these 
reports is distinctly reassuring to the hearers before whom 
they have been delivered. While admitting freely the bound- 
less resources of our country, the energy, industry, and unsur- 
passed mechanical skill of the people, the superiority of our 
factory system, the speed and cheapness of rail transportation, 
and the restless, progressive spirit which is always looking for 
a new and better machine or method than the one already in 
use, the German experts find, or think they have found, de- 
fects in many parts of the American system, which unless re- 
formed will continue to weaken our country’s. grasp upon 
international trade, and promote the interests of competing 
nations. Without necessarily concurring in these criticisms, it 
may be of timely interest to hear and consider briefly what 
they are. 

It has been noticed that there is on the part of our people 
a general feeling of complacent ‘satisfaction with everything 
American, a secure conviction that whatever is done or pro- 
duced by them is the best, and that they have only to keep 
on as they have begun to have the future securely in their 
hands. A pervading ignorance and indifference exist, say these 
critics, about everything outside the United States that, from 
the German standpoint, will be, unless corrected, a serious 
handicap in our quest for foreign trade. The careless confi- 
dence with which agents and salesmen are sent abroad, with 
no special preparation and with no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own, to do business in countries where only a 
trifling percentage of the population understands English, 
strikes these careful, methodical European experts as amazing. 
The meagreness of technical education, the trifling annual con- 
tingent of chemists, engineers, educated dyers, weavers, and 
electricians, as compared with the throng of lawyers, physi- 
cians, dentists, and unspecialized graduates turned out by our 
colleges and universities, seems to them shortsighted and im- 
provident. The high standing and excellence of a half dozen 
great technical schools in the United States are frankly con- 


s 
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ceded; but what are these in a country of eighty millions of 
people in which practically every student is destined for an 
active and useful life? i 

But the absence of any adequate system of special educa- 
tion for commerce, banking, and foreign trade appeared most 
surprising of all to the German visitors. They consider our so- 
called commercial colleges, where young men with a district or 
grammar school education are rushed through a three-months’ 
course of bookkeeping and commercial usages, as little better 
than a farce. One ‘of the visitors, a stadtrath and professor of 
commercial ethics, talked with some of the students of such an 
institution in one of the Eastern cities, and was surprised at 
their limited and superficial knowledge, their ignorance of lan- 
guages, and of nearly everything else outside the United States, 
and their cheerful confidence that their ten weeks at the “‘col- 
lege’? would equip them for success anywhere. Reduced to 
simplest terms, these investigators generally conclude that the 
reliance on a general and more or less superficial education, 
together with natural adaptability, to fit young men for almost 
every walk in life, and the lack of specialized study in physical 
science, modern languages, and the industrial arts, will, if per- 
sisted in, neutralize much of the advantage which our country 
enjoys, through natural resources and advantageous geographi- 
cal position, for the South American, Mexican, and Asiatic 
trade. They note also the enormous disparity between Ameri- 
can and European wages, the high rates charged by express 
companies, and the general heavy cost of handling business in 
the United States, and conclude that on the whole the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can danger” has been greatly exaggerated, and that a stead- 
fast adherence by Germany to the educational system and 
commercial methods now in practice will leave the Fatherland 
little to fear in future competition with American manufac- 
tured goods. 

In just what degree these observations are correct, and the 
resultant conclusions logical and justified, it is not the purpose 
of this report to inquire. Inevitably, the observations which 
have been here roughly summarized were made from the Ger- 
man standpoint by men who might naturally overlook or mis- 
understand much that did not conform to their theories and 
traditions. But the fact that such conclusions have been de- 
clared by trained observers, after several months of close ob- 
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servation, may well suggest the reflection whether some points 
in their criticism should not be taken into account. 

Certainly it should not continue to be truly said of our 
people that their most dangerous weakness is over-confidence, 
an undue reliance in their own skill, and the innate superiority 
of everything American, and their consequent unwillingness to 
adapt their goods to the wants of foreign consumers, or make 
the systematic effort, which other nations have found necessary, 
to build up and maintain a prosperous export trade. That this 
danger really exists does not rest upon the testimony of the 
German visitors alone. 

An eminent English technician who recently visited the 
United States was impressed with the lack of scientific knowl- 
edge on the part of foremen and high-class operatives and the 
indifference on the part of their employers to the latest and 
highest improvements in machinery. The latter portion of this 
criticism is confirmed by various Americans who are engaged 
in supplying new labor-saving machines to Great Britain and 
Germany, and who find that progressive foreign firms in the 
metal industries are more enterprising than their American ri- 
vals in adopting up-to-date labor-saving equipments of Ameri- 
can origin. Germany and Great Britain afford especially good 
markets for American machinery of the best types. Not only 
this, but the labor conditions abroad seem to favor the use of 
such perfected machinery. This opens up the latest and most 
important fact in the whole situation, which is that the condi- 
tions of labor, especially in the metal industries, are rapidly 
changing—have, indeed, changed in England and Germany 
since the great machinists’ strike in Great Britain and since 
the Germans have learned that it is against America, not 
Europe, that their industrial strength must in future be mea- 
sured. 

An incident which illustrates this is related by a leading 
American manufacturer of machine tools, and. has been pub- 
lished on both sides of the Atlantic. The manager of a large 
machine shop in Berlin was about to order a new machine 
tool, and sent to an American factory sample pieces to be 
worked by it in order to ascertain precisely the time that 
would be saved and how well the work would be performed. 


The pieces were worked out and returned, with a report of 
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the time occupied by each operation. Among others, a piece 
had been roughed out to the required size by an engine lathe 
in seven minutes. Shortly after the American manufacturer 
visited the Berlin shop, and was shown the written tag affixed 
to the piece and was told that it was absurd—that the lathe 
work would require at least an hour. He then offered to 
demonstrate that it could be done in seven minutes, the en- 
gine lathe having meanwhile arrived: and having been set up 
ready for work. But the German foreman said: ‘‘ No, that 
was unnecessary; if the Americans can do it in seven minutes, 
we can.” Two days later the foreman reported that under his 
supervision the lathe had done the work in five minutes. 

The story is pertinent only as a proof and illustration of 
how German shops are being supplied with the very latest 
and most highly perfected machinery, and how German work- 
men have been taught to take the American rate of produc- 
tion as the standard and to work up to or even beyond it. 
Realizing that the future prosperity of German manufacturers 
will depend, as now, largely on their export trade, and con- 
sequently their ability to compete with those of America, 
German workmen of the better class have come to the con- 
clusion that their best interest is to be as efficient and pro- 
ductive as possible. There is a new and pervading ambition 
to beat the foreigner wherever possible at his’ own game and 
with his own tools. When it is remembered that this highly 
educated, efficient, and ambitious labor costs the employer only 
from one-third to one-half the wages that are paid in the 
United States, and that it is comparatively tractable and easily 
managed, it will be seen that a situation is being developed 
here which our countrymen wil] do well to take into account. 

In no other country is banking capital so largely, so skil- 
fully, and so effectively used to develop and sustain manufac- 
turing industries, and to market their products in foreign coun- 
tries as in Germany. A large, enterprising, and steadily growing 
merchant marine carries the products of German industry to 
every part of the inhabited globe. The united influences of 
the Government, the powerful sale and trade syndicates, and 
the capitalists who found banks and finance railways in new 
countries, are all intelligently and systematically exerted to 
give Germany a front place in the list of exporting nations. 
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As Germany has been clever and enterprising in adopting 
and making the best use of improved methods and machinery 
from abroad, so the nations which, like our own, must meet 
this competition in the world’s markets, will find it needful to 
imitate her methods in much that relates to thoroughness in 
specialized education, in the art of adapting and selling goods 
to alien peoples, and to high service in everything that per- 
tains to the development and maintenance of foreign trade. 


If banking capital is thus largely, skilfully, and effectively 
used to develop and sustain manufacturing interests, it is be- 
cause German boys in Berlin, Bremen, Cologne and Chemnitz, 
Frankfort and Frankenthal, are carefully trained in finance. 
If the conditions of the Empire are such as the London 
Times correspondent has painted, and such as Mr. Mason 
points out, they are so because the schoolmaster has literally 
been abroad. He has ransacked the world forits facts. These 
he is furnishing to a people as eager for facts as are the 
Japanese. In all this there is an evident lesson for us. If we 
pass it by, building as in the past on our rich resources in 
raw materials, we will be but the gatherers of material wealth, 
wanting in much that makes for what is best in life. The 
greed—grasping greed—that measures everything by a dollar 
and cent standard is unworthy of a people whose past was 
full of high purposes and lofty ideals. 

Although a little out of the exact line with the foregoing, 
I am going to add a word here about the buildings in which 
the school work of the Empire is done. Nowhere in the world 
are the artistic and the useful combined as they are in the 
public buildings of Europe, particularly in Berlin, Dresden, 
and the leading cities of the German Empire. Licenses to 
build are regulated not only by law but by esthetics. Wealth 
is not allowed to do as it pleases. Taste is seldom very seri- 
ously offended. Happily nothing but fairly harmonious results 
is to be recorded in all the large cities. Schools, churches, 
court houses, etc., etc., all public buildings, are expected to 
serve a higher purpose than a mere utilitarian one. They 
educate. They are public monuments. They stand for the 
State. If national, the majesty of the nation must appear 
in wide, high porticoes. If built by a city, as city buildings 
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they are made to suggest the character of the city. The 
city buildings of Hildesheim, Hameln, Brunswick, Nuremberg, 
even Frankfort, Dresden, and Berlin, have something about 
them that is suggestive of the genius of the city by which 
they were built. All efforts to get the Empire to give up its 
written and unwritten laws, those based upon all that is best 
in architecture, in favor of the sky-scraping buildings of this 
country, have thus far been vain. What Berlin will do in the 
years to come can be, of course, only a matter of conjecture, 
but it is hardly possible that a people who have put up such 
technical high schools as the one at Charlottenburg and the 
one at Stuttgart will ever favor the grotesque creations such 
as are oftentimes seen here in our own country. If high 
buildings are ever constructed in Berlin, or in other large cities 
of Germany, they will hardly prove as ugly as some of the huge 
structures in our large cities. The past is the best guarantee 
of the future. Populous cities that have dedicated vast tracts 
in their centres to parks and public buildings, like the great 
opera houses, theatres, schools, churches, and staticns, such as 
Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, Munich, and Berlin, are hardly 
liable to “fall down” when they come to the problem of ten, 
twelve, or fifteen story buildings. 








JUNE. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


An instant fragrance, as of roses in the air, 
A light touch on my shoulder, and I turned to see 
The June among her flowers. A radiant, gracious form 
She stood serene and fair; and from the very crown 
Of the small, queenly head down to the bare, white feet 
Were roses. Roses ’mid the dusky, rippling hair, 
And roses gleaming from the misty vestment’s fold. 
Their hue was on her cheek and at her finger-tips, 
And-on her curvéd, sweet, and smiling lips their dew. 
She raised her hand in beck’ning, and with the full gaze 
Of those most tender, wistful, lovely eyes on mine, 
‘How could I choose but follow her! So went we forth 
Across the wide green meadows starred with butter-cups, 
And where her light tread touched the grasses sprang new 
blooms. 
The sleepy oxen slowly gazed at us, then plunged 
In neighboring pools and, with the water rolling off 
Their heaving sides, stood with full measure of content. 
And on we went by each small drowsing hamlet, white 
Beneath the sun. And on to hear the tinkling bell 
From distant mountain-side, where careless shepherd sang 
While watching. Then we passed a flowing rivulet 


In whose transparent ripples leaped the shining fish, 


And silvery pebbles sparkled from the crystal depths. 


This led us to the coast where waves crept up the sands, 
While out upon the waters rocked the white-sailed boats, 


And clouds high up in air were mirrored floating by. 
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And always that fair form before me gleamed along 

The way; and not the sky o’erhead was bluer than 

Her eyes; and ever shone she through a golden mist 

Which seemed to lie on earth and sea and sky and her. 

Our steps retracing through umbrageous woods we went, 
The friendly breezes whispering of us overhead 

To the proud trees, which bent and fanned our glowing cheeks 
With leafy branches and fantastic wav’ring shade 

Upon our pathway threw. And now, methought, my guide 
Seemed lingering close at hand, and I, perchance, might clasp 
And hold her evermore for mine. But sudden out 

She passed into an open space where in the wind 

There rustled corn. And it was noon-tide, and the change 
From shade to dazzling sun struck swift mine eyes 

To blind confusion; and when I could look once more— | 


Alas! I was alone. The peerless June was gone! 








THE EXTRICATION OF PATRICIA. 


BY M. T. WAGGAMAN. 


4 COULD never be a nun,” cried Patricia, with an 
air of audacious decision, as she proceeded to 
permeate the Bishop’s book-belittered study. 
Her immense gray muff was deposited on the 
desk, where it totally eclipsed a stack of statis- 

tics on divorce. 

“IT could never be a nun,” she repeated; ‘‘no community 
would keep me. They’d vote me out even before they felt 
the need of praying for light; besides, everybody seems to 
think I ought to get married.” 

“Everybody?” interrogated the Bishop, the humorous lines 
around his keen eyes skirmishing with the austere angles about 
his mouth. 

‘Oh, that was simply secular exaggeration—not at all ac- 
cording to Rodriguez,” she answered roguishly. 

“‘T didn’t know your were an authority on ‘Christian Per- 
fection’”; then, with premeditated irrelevance, he added: ‘‘I 
suppose you think that great and gorgeous get up of yours is 
_ —is—most attractive.” 

Patricia frequently had qualms regarding her rashness as 
to raiment, which qualms she was wont to put to rout by 
precipitate extravagance with her orphans, incurables, and 
other pauper people. She felt that this was one way out of 
remorse, if not the most courageous. 

She loosened her silver fox stole and ons a rebellious 
feather as she seated herself on an ecclesiastical looking chair. 

“Of course I know my Paris gown is becoming—that’s 
not vanity, but merely an appreciation of truth—”’ 

‘‘ And beauty,” broke in the Bishop. 

“You are either a flatterer or a teaze—both are equally 
criminal. Plainly, you are not a proper person to advise me— 
and then love affairs are such a bore at best.” 

“Bishops must expect to be bored,” remarked Patricia’s 
uncle with delectable resignation. — 
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“I feel somehow or other that you don’t approve of me. 
Why don’t you tell me so?” 

“T’m averse to making superfluous statements, 
Bishop smiling. 

“So your disapproval goes without saying? Well, just un- 
ravel your reasons please—I wish to know the worst—you 
must admonish the sinner”; and Patricia forsook her seat and 
appropriated a diminutive stool. 

‘‘What avery imperious young person I have for a rela- 
tive! She reverences neither age nor episcopal power.” 

“ Forty-five is not very old for a bishop.” 

“‘T succeeded in securing it early,’’ he suggested. 

“You religious people are so secretive—you hear so many 
things you can't tell, that you forget to gossip at all. Per- 
haps you are not aware that I know how you tried to beg off 
the bishopric. If you had been only a shade more medizval 
you would have hidden yourself in the desert, like that blessed 
man of old when they were bent on giving him a mitre. That 
you are a saint is an occasion of sin to me—lI yield to feel- 
ings of pride every time I thiak of it. It’s so unique to have 
one in the family.” 

“The Recording Angel will have much to do keeping ac- 
count of your idle words, Patricia.” 

‘‘That’s uncharitable. I’ve come all the way here for coun- 
sel, and I am sure it’s not my fault if I’ve been put off.” 

“Patricia calls for counsel ?—incredible!” 

“You're frivolous—”’ 

“It’s infectious—”’ 

‘‘So that is your diagnosis, my Lord Bishop—no more sub- 
tleties or subterfuges—you fancy I’m frivolous—because—be- 
cause—you think I encourage people—people in particular, 
men, I mean—some men—” Patricia paused ruefully. ‘‘I] am 
afraid you don’t see my side of it.” 

“In other words, I am an old bigot of a bishop,” he said 
benignly. 

““Now let me elucidate,” put in Patricia; “if it is my vo- 
cation to marry, I ought to marry; that is transparent enougt- 
The opaque problem is the man. He would have to be ready 
for canonization to bear with me. Whois he? Where is he? 
That’s the question! In the meanwhile, I am experimenting— 
I have a series of possibilities on hand. Usually one has to 
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have more than a bowing acquaintance with a man before one 
knows whether he is one’s fate or not.” 

“Your consideration of that poor agnostic fellow is a part 
of the prospectus—I see’’; and the Bishop nodded compre- 
hendingly as he closely scanned as much of Patricia’s profile 
as was visible. 

“TI am hoping he will emerge from the fogs and the bogs 
—at least before death. I know you're rather sceptical about 
such conversions, but I say the rosary for him every night.” 
There was a suspicious nonchalance in her voice. 

*  “ Are you in love with the young man, Patricia ?”’ 

“What is love?” she asked airily. ‘You wouldn’t have 
me marry a non-Catholic?” 

“Why do you allow him to pay you attention in this 
way ? ‘He has been haunting you for two years.” 

“‘Three,” volunteered Patricia, ‘‘I think he belongs to the 
soul of the Church—agnostics do, sometimes, don’t they?” 

‘Why don’t you like Dr. Sullivan?” demanded the Bishop 
abruptly. 

“fT do like Dr. Sullivan.” 

‘“Why don’t you marry Dr. Sullivan? He would make such 
a splendid husband—he has offered himself, I am sure.” 

‘‘Yes, five and a half times—no, five and three-quarters,” 
calculated Patricia on the tips of her gray-gloved fingers. Dr. 
Sullivan is pokey—he’s pious because he is pokey, not pokey 
because he is pious—of the two afflictions I’d choose the latter. 
Martyrdom through marriage is too undramatic. I prefer In- 
dians and tomahawks, or amphitheatres and lions and tigers— 
anything but Dr. Sullivan, dear man!” 

“TI wish he would propose to some one else,” said the 
Bishop with pastoral practicality. 

“T have been generous enough to recommend even that to 
him. His proposing to me has become a habit. He is a 
slave to good habits. If he only had one or two bad ones he 
might be more bearable.” 

“T hear that Dick Carrington calls twice a weék—what 
does that mean?” 

“Who told you ?” 

“It’s a bishop’s debilitating duty to keep an eye on his 
ward.” : 

“Oh, don’t bother about Dicky, he isn’t at all dangerous. 
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Sometimes we have most edifying interviews—it was only the 
other evening he spoke of entering the priesthood.” 

‘Merely as an alternative, I surmise,” chuckled the Bishop. 
The combination of Dicky and Holy Orders capped the incon- 
gruous. 

“He did accuse me of being obdurate,” Patricia admitted 
reluctantly. ‘‘ Perhaps you haven’t heard of Mr. Maddox,” she 
went on, “he is a brand new admirer, a rampant reformer, a 
political economist—now, wouldn’t it be the height of compla- 
cency for me to assume that he will tumble in love with me? 
There have been only cloudbursts of theories as yet. Do you 
think I ought to be icily rigid and unsympathetic when he 
unfolds his schemes for making over the masses? You 
wouldn’t have me that unkind! The whole world has the 
rickets, and he is going to set it to rights. If he labors under 
the delusion that I can assist him—what is one delusion more 
or less?” 

“OQ Patricia, Patricia,’ sighed the Bishop, ‘‘ what does that 
curious little conscience of yours say to all this?” 

“It’s a nasty, nagging little conscience,” moaned Patricia 
petulantly. “‘It says—it says—that I care too much for the 
agnostic!’’ and a dark red pompadour was recklessly rumpled 
against the purple sleeve of a soutane. 

““My dear, dear child—’’ the Bishop whispered, as he ca- 
ressed the crown of a picture hat—the episcopal ring flashed 
amid sundry dove-colored plumes. ‘‘My dear, dear child— 
this is what I feared. I told you to send him away.” 

“I did,” faltered Patricia. ‘‘He stayed for three weeks, 
and then he said he would never play hermit again—” 

“Has he ever been baptized ?”’ 

“When he was a wee bit of a baby in the Episcopal Church. 
At nineteen, he went to College, and now he doubts 
everything in and ‘out of the world.” 

“‘Episcopalians are not very ‘long’ on logic, and that col- 
lege is rather ‘short’ on religion. Perhaps he isn’t quite cer- 
tain whether he exists or not?” 

“It’s almost as bad as that,’”’ Patricia acknowledged for- 
lornly. 

“At times he must question his love for you?” 

“T fear he does—I know he does,” she dolefully granted. 

“Yet he wishes to marry you?” 
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“O yes; yes!” 

“ And this Inconsistency’s ideals of marriage—what of them, 
Patricia?” 

“They are high, but I am afraid they are the flimsy, in- 
termittent sort—’’ There were tears in this opinion. She felt 
herself the leader of a losing cause. 

“You do not trust him?” the Bishop interposed. 

“T cannot—I cannot,” she cried. “A temperament like 
his, without a fixed faith, is too—too paradoxical to count on. 
Oh, do not blame him! The difficulty lies so deep—it’s the 
very underpinning of his character. How can a man upbuild 
his being on quicksand? Who can be spiritual, or even moral, 
with only a debatable decalogue in the background? Honor, 
of course, keeps men from doing a lot of things, but honor and 
ethics are not synonymous terms. I know there are people 
who are naturally virtuous, and there are others whose cast- 
iron conventions and prejudices stand them in good stead; but 
when one is unconventional and unprejudiced, with a strong 
inclination to overturn rock bottom principles—there’s the rub. 
Without the dogma of infallibility, I tell you, I’d be floating 
nebulz.” 

‘‘We should indeed pity those outside the fold of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” said the Bishop with mystic tenderness. After 
a moment or two he asked: ‘ What does your Aunt Katherine 
think of it?” 

“Aunt Katherine is a house divided against itseli—she con- 
siders the agnostic rather a good match, mundanely speaking. 
He will probably make his mark on earth if he misses it in 
heaven. He is already quite a power in politics, and the 
President has promised him a big promotion—but Aunt Kathe- 
rine does not believe in mixed marriages. She and Uncle 
Tom never did move on the same plane, and when it came to 
educating the boys there was always more or less of a well- 
bred rumpus—” 

“When does your Aunt Katherine sail for Rome?” inter- 
rupted the bishop. 

“Next month, she will be abroad for a whole year!” 
Patricia accented this last word into a geological zon. 

“Why not go with her?” the Bishop proposed with a 
. dubious assumption of cheer. 

“And leave—leave—all—everybody ?” Patricia protested. 
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“Yes; leave me and the agnostic.” 

“Oh, ought I to go?” A pair of brimming eyes seemed 
to seek the Bishop’s very soul in tragic confidence. 

“I think it is wise for you to make the sacrifice. You feel 
this yourself. Surely the old Church knows what is best for 
her children.” 

Patricia paced up and down the bare floor of the study. ‘I 
suppose I can weather it,” she said at last, with a traitorous: 
tremor in her voice. ‘Hearts do not break. I feel that it isi 
for the best—I know it is for the best, and yet I thought per- 
haps—yes; I will go abroad—I will give him up—I will not 
even write to him—I promise you that; but I can’t help hop- 
ing on, just the same, for a St. Paul miracle.” 

“We can net the Atlantic with novenas if you wish, 
Patrica.” 

But Patricia had vanished. The Bishop leaned on his desk. 

‘““A game little girl,’ he murmured, “a game little girl!” 








HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GOOD EARL. 


aie HEN John Adolphus Patrick Fitzmorris Fitzgarret 
Chute, Earl of Shandon, died at the early age 
of thirty three, leaving only a baby girl to suc- 

ceed to all the honors and emoluments, there 

was great grief among his tenants and depend- 


ants. 

He had been a quiet, scholarly, large-hearted man, with a 
great sense of his responsibilities towards those whom Almighty 
God had, as he considered it, entrusted to his care. He was 
the father of his people, and while he lived they felt his fatherly 


nand extended over them in a beneficent protection. 

In politics he had been a Conservative of Conservatives. 
He had no sympathy at all with the new ideas which would 
make Hodge as good as his master. To his mind God had 
made the classes to rule and the masses to be ruled. If the 
classes did not rule with wisdom and love, then they betrayed 
their trust shamefully. But that the people should ever rule 
in the place of the aristocrats was to him something incredible, 
almost wicked. He was absolutely out of sympathy with all 
republican institutions, but he judged his own class by an 
inflexible standard. If the gentry had done their duty, he 
would say, republican institutions would never have arisen. 
No heated orator on the popular side could have condemned 
the bad landlord, the absentee landlord, more finally than the 
Earl of Shandon, although, to be sure, the Earl’s verdict would 
have been spoken with moderation, in fine, classical, scholarly 
phrases, that said the last word of judgment and condemnation. 

For the rest he had had an exquisite young wife, a creature 
so beautiful that people talked of her in hyperbole, recalling 
the Gunnings and other famous beauties. The marriage had 
been a romantic one. Shehad been one of half-a-dozen sisters 
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as beautiful or nearly so. In her first season she might have 
married any one, from a Prince of the Blood down to the rich- 
est commoner in England. 

She had dawned on Lord Shandon’s amazed eyes like a 
new planet when he had met her at dinner at his aunt, Lady 
Fyfield’s, in Berkeley Square. He was in London to attend 
the sale of a famous library. Wild horses would not have 
dragged him into the vortex of its gaiety. 

Up to this time he had been oddly untouched by women. 
He had found the Muses sufficient to his mind. ‘Now he looked 
at this airy, exquisite, laughing creature, with the mystery 
unawakened in her violet eyes, and adored her. 

Lady Fyfield was a dull, elderly lady of pronounced Evan- 
gelical views. The company at her dinner-table was generally 
of the dullest. If the beauty of the season found herself there, 
it was because of the amiability which distinguisned her among 
her sisters. To be sure she was “going on’; she was “ going 
on,’ from one fine house to another, till the June morning 
should be golden over London. She was like Aurora herself, 
in her gown of white chiffon faintly shot through with rose. 

Nobody at the dinner-table knew what was happening, none 
of the colonial bishops, the serious evangelical noblemen and 
gentlemen, with their ladies in gowns of obtrusive dowdiness. 
It was the most unlikely place for that rose of love to flower 
full-grown. But so it was. Soul had leaped to soul, heart to 
heart, across the early Victorian decorations of Lady Fyfield’s 
dinner-table, in an atmosphere of solid English cookery, for 
Lady Fyfield would have suspected the Scarlet Woman in a 
French chef. 

The wooing had occupied about three weeks. When it 
was sprung upon Lord Dunlaverock, Lady Cynthia Hazelrigge’s 
father, from whom she inherited her amiability, he had flung 
out his hands in consternation. 

“My dear fellow!” he had said. ‘‘ You amaze me.” 

To his intimates Lord Dunlaverock had remarked that 
Cynthia would never stand Shandon. She was as eager for 
sunshine as a butterfly. The excellent fellow would bore her 
to the point of death or of . . . Lord Dunlaverock never 
concluded the sentence, but shrugged his shoulders. There 
were alternatives one would not suggest in the case of one’s 
own girls. To think of Mount Shandon, in the wildest, loneli- 
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est, most desolate part of the County Kerry! Poor Cynthia! 
Lord Dunlaverock had never denied his daughters any of the 
gaieties their souls craved. He had gone about in the midst 
of them, a fair, bland, handsome middle-aged man, adored by 
his lovely girls, and treated by them with an easy camaraderie, 
which was as delightful as it was unconventional. Poor Cyn- 
thia! It would never do. 

Cynthia thought it would do, was quite certain it would 
do, insisted, indeed, on marrying Lord Shandon before the end 
of the season, with a will of her own and an air of knowing 
her own mind which rather bewildered her father. 

The marriage had turned out an idyll. It lasted less than 
half-a-dozen years. Lady Shandon had filled Mount Shandon 
with what gay company she would during those years. It 
would have been quite foreign to her husband’s nature to have 
interfered with her tastes in that way; the vulgarity of distrust 
or jealousy would have been impossible to his fine, simple, dis- 
tinguished nature. So long as he might follow his own way, 
might make flying visits to Dublin and London and Paris, where 
he haunted second-hand book-shops and auction-rooms, might 
devote himself for several hours a day to his library and to his 
great history of the County of Kerry which he had been en- 
gaged on for some years, he was satisfied that Cynthia should 
have the gaieties which were natural to her youth and beauty. 

Those who thought that Lord Shandon was dull or indif- 
ferent, where his wife’s doings were concerned, were as much 
mistaken as those who thought Lady Cynthia a flirt, dissatis- 
fied with her prematurely middle-aged husband and his dull 
ways. 

They would have been amazed if they had seen Lord 
Shandon on those rare occasions when he drew a pen through 
some name in his wife’s visiting-list. All the lovely sisters 
were married by this time, and they lived in a more tolerant 
world than Lord Shandon’s. The gossips would have been 
still more amazed if they could have seen Lady Shandon with 
an arm around her lord’s neck, herself perched on the-arm of 
his chair like a particularly bright humming-bird, her lovely 
lips smiling contentedly while the excision was made. 

Her ladyship flirted to be sure, and her lord knew it and 
smiled atit. It was flirtation that never outran what was digni- 
fied and becoming. For the life of her Lady Shandon could not 
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resist the desire to make herself pleasant, and she had troops 
of lovers, not one of whom but was the better for adoring the 
exquisite woman. 

There were some who said that Lord Shandon’s heart was 
in his books, in his collection of Waterford glass, and engrav- 
ings and old furniture. But they were wrong there; his heart 
was in his wife, and it received a fatal shock when she was 
brought home one day dying from the effects of a carriage 
accident. 

Her lovely face was uninjured. All the surgeons in all the 
capitals of Europe could not give life to her. 

“‘ Never mind, Jack,” she said, stroking his cheek, after her 
sentence of death had been spoken. “I’ve had a lovely time 
and you’ve been so good to me. It wasn’t in me to live to 
be old and ugly. And it must be ‘au revoir,’ my dearest.” 

At the time of her mother’s death little Lady Anne was 
three years old. She was seven when her father died. 

For those four years she was his constant companion The 
blow that menaced and finally ended his life had left little 
outward trace. He had always been, as he called it to him- 
self, a dull fellow. He was not duller than of old; indeed to 
the discriminating he had gained a certain subtle radiance of 
aspect, as of one who always lifts his face heavenward and 
receives the benediction of the skies. That “au revoir’’ was 
with him constantly. 

He was not too eager to follow Cynthia. He wanted to 
stay long enough to set Anne’s little feet on the road they 
must take. He had finished the County History by this time, 
and he had an idea that it was not worth while to begin any- 
thing else. He had to train Anne to the duties of her sta- 
tion. 

While he read or wrote she played sedately with her toys 
in an oriel of the library. Her taste was for boys’ toys, for 
engines and steamboats, drums and guns. 

She could ride like a Centaur from the time she was four 
years old. She was always with her father when he went to 
see his tenants, cantering along beside him on her wild little 
mountain pony, her own wild, black curls falling down over 
her scarlet habit like the mane of the pony. 

Her father would lift her down and bring her into the 
farmhouses. She would listen, with a bright-eyed intelligence 
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which delighted him, to the conversation between him and the 
farmers. Presently they would go out over the land to see a 
field which required draining or a bit of reclamation from the 
bog which meant a ten-pound note off the rent. Lord Shan- 
don would get down and feel the sides of the little cattle with 
a grave interest which gave no suggestion of his frail tenure 
of earth, He would talk of the rotation of creps and the 
newest implements of husbandry, suiting his talk, it seemed, to 
childish ears, so simple were the words he used, so lucid his 
explanations. 

Everywhere little Lady Anne went with him. Sometimes a 
house mother would suggest, if the day was raw, or the rain 
coming down from the hills, that the little lady should keep 
within doors and await his Lordship’s return. 

“Will you stay, Anne?” Lord Shandon would say, smil- 
ing at her. 

But Anne would not stay. She would be with her father, 
evincing a precocious interest in. the affairs of the farmers 
which used to make the people smile and lift their hands. 

“Sure, glory be to God,” they would say, “if she wasn’t a 
girl ’tis the young landlord we'd be calling her.” 

The father talked to her about unchildish ‘things as they 
rode home together. 

“Remember, Anne,”: he would say, “the people belong to 
you and they are not to suffer. It would be better that we 
should suffer ourselves than that the people should suffer.” 

And Anne would listen to him with intelligent, violet eyes. 
The eyes were the one beauty she inherited from her lovely 
mother—the violet eyes, and the long, curling lashes. For the 
rest she was dark and irregularly featured, but with a beautiful 
softness, which made up in many people’s minds for her lack 
of regular beauty. But that was later. The tenants thought 
her ugly and compared her, to her disadvantage, with her 
mother. Their ideal of childish beauty was to be fair and 
plump and golden- haired. 

Some of them noticed in time that his Lordship had a 
cough and a dark flush, and that he was not so active as 
formerly, but took many opportunities of sitting down now, as 
though he were tired. He gave up hunting, too, and he no 
longer pretended to race Anne and her pony along the excel- 
lent roads. The tenants had gloomy premonitions. 
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“Sure, any change ’ud be for the worse,” they said, ‘‘ an’ 
there’s no depindin’ on a girsha. ’Tis as like as not she’d be 
after marryin’ them that ’ud take no thought of us. ‘Tis a 
pity his Lordship wouldn’t be livin’ forever.” 

His Lordship did al] he could to postpone his going. He 
consulted doctors in vain. He even went to Bad-Nauheim and 
took the cure, although absence from home was now more 
than ever distasteful to him. But all the same he set his 
house in order, arranging for a minority which was to be a 
long one, and appointing guardians for little Lady Anne, who 
might be counted on at least not to bend the tender plant in 
an opposite direction from that he would have wished it to 
take. 

He was a rich man for an Irish peer, with many invest- 
ments as well as the ownership of the great stretch of coun- 
try which included certain mountains and lakes of perfect 
beauty. The mountains and lakes brought him little revenue 
aid another man than Lord Shandon might have under-esti- 
mated their value to the estate; but not so the Earl of Shan- 
don. He was proud to hold so much beauty in fee, and he 
dealt with it generously, so that all the world might come and 
be refreshed at its fountains; and he bore with equanimity 
the occasional clownishness with which his generosity was re- 
warded. Beyond that there were great stretches of bogland 
and the arable land was not large in proportion. Indeed the 
farmers could hardly have lived under a harsh landlord. No 
wonder the tenants said, sorrowfully to themselves, that any 
change must be for the worse. 

Before the end came, the Earl grew more persistent in in- 
culcating on his little daughter her duty to the flesh and blood 
over whose happiness and misery she had so much power. 

“IT have written it all dewn for you, Anne, to read when 
you are older,” he said. ‘“‘God has given us great responsi- 
bilities. If we do not use them rightly, it would be better for 
us if we had not been born. Remember, Anne.” 

Anne promised to remember, clinging closely to her father 
as though she saw something she dreaded. 

Then one day the blinds were down all over Mount Shan- 
don as they had not been since the beautiful Countess had 
died. There was lamentation up and down the countryside, 
because the good landlord, the kind friend, the father of his 
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people, had been gathered to his fathers. Little Lady Anne 
‘ had stolen away from her nursery, where she was a close 
prisoner, while her nurse slept, and had been found on her 
knees by the dead man, kissing his hand and crying out, 
through the dreadful, unchildlike paroxysms of her grief, that 
she would remember. 

After that one of her guardians, Colonel Leonard, took 
her away with him much against her will, and rode home with 
her to his wife. She had fought like a little wild-cat against 
being taken away, but had finally yielded because papa would 
have wished it. 

“Here, Nell,” he said, walking into the big, faded drawing- 
room at the Chase, where only other people’s children came 
to delight the childless lovers of children. ‘“‘ Here is some- 
thing for you to comfort.” Lady Anne had fallen fast asleep, 
worn out with her vigils and her sorrows. 

When she awoke Mrs. Leonard’s kind, sorrowful face- was 
leaning over her. She remembered with a long, shuddering 
sigh, and then turned to the comfortable breast and burst into 
tears. 

“Thank God,” said ‘the Colonel, coming in. “I knew if 
any one could do it you would, Nell. Egad, she frightened 
us.” 

In the days that followed after John Adolphus Patrick 
Fitzmorris Fitzgarret Chute had been laid with his fathers, 
his little daughter used to sit silent, with a puckered brow, 
in the midst of the happy children whose presence was sup- 
posed to comfort and distract her—the children of Mr. Os- 
borne, the Rector, who had a quiverful, their innumerable 
cousins, and various others. 

Once Mrs. Leonard rescued her from a game of nuts in 
May, during which the gloom of her small face was worse 
than tears. 

‘* What were you thinking of, lambkin?” the kind woman 
asked. . 

Little Lady Anne put her hand to her forehead with a 
bewildered air. 

“They were making so much noise,” she said, “and all 
the time I was trying to remember as papa told me to.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


COMING OF AGE, 


In time little Lady Anne emerged from those glooms and 
shadows, as was natural, seeing the splendid health that fell 
to her share. She did not forget her father, as another child 
might, but after the first grief and despair her nature put out 
tentacles to suck up the joy there was in the world, a beauti- 
ful world where no one could go on being unhappy. 

As time passed she was the despair of nurses and nursery- 
governesses and governesses. She had developed, as might 
have been expected, into a tomboy. She was always with the 
Rectory boys; and the anxiety suffered on her account by 
Mrs. Osborne, the delicate mother of robust children, was 
something harrowing. 

“T’ve almost given up expecting my own to be drowned 
or smashed up every time they are out of my sight,” she said. 
“But how could I forgive myself or them if anything were to 
happen to Anne? Do look at the boat, Reginald! She is in 
it now with Rex and Arthur. Doesn’t it look like the boat 
of the Flying Dutchman. Such a day for a girl to be out!” 

The rectory windows looked on an inlet of the sea, across 
a lawn which grew sea-pinks and bents, and sea-holly instead 
of the orthodox grass. 

It was a wild, wet day, with the rain driving in sheets off 
the mountains. The boat passed across the little bay and out 
of sight, with one wet sail filling before the wind. Seen through 
the driving rain it had, indeed, a spectral look. 

“I do hope they are coming in,” Mrs. Osborne said dole- 
fully. ‘‘ They’ve been out since lunch time. I think you ought 
really to stop it, Reginald. She'll get her death from a chill 
one of these days, and I dread those sailing boats, seeing all 
the squalls that come down from the mountains.” 

“TI have great confidence in the boys’ seamanship,” her 
husband replied. ‘‘ You see, they’re quite accustomed to a boat. 
And she won’t take a chill. If they’ve been out since lunch I’d 
have something substantial for tea. They'll come in with the 
appetites of hunters.” 

He had hardly spoken, indeed, when the young voices were 
heard outside, and Lady Anne came in with the boys, having 
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taken off the pea-jacket which they had lent her. The spray 
was on her lashes and her black curls; her eyes were bright; 
her cheeks glowed; her white teeth showed as she smiled; 
one forgot that her mouth was a large one, seeing how red 
were the lips, how white the teeth. 

“Your mother was growing anxious about you, boys,” said 
their father, as the young barbarians lifted the covers of the 
dishes on the tea-table and sniffed appreciatively. ‘‘ Wasn't it 
rather a wet day to have taken Anne out? 

The boys stared. 

‘Oh, she wouldn’t be left at home,” one said, while the 
other said, with the air of paying a compliment, that Anne 
wasn’t like a girl at all, and that she’d take no more harm from 
the water than his retriever would. 

As a matter of fact she seemed impervious to cold, and 
neither on this occasion nor on any other did she take the 
chills which were prophesied. In fact the worse the weather 
was, the brighter were her eyes, the curlier her hair, the rosier 
her cheeks; she was a very big girl, big and dark, and she 
‘seemed to grow like a young tree in the rain and the wind 
and the sea spray. 


“‘She’s straight as any poplar tree, 
But not so aisy shaken, O,”’ 


might have been written for her. 

Indeed, as for shaking, those who had to do with her came 
in time to find that she had an inflexible will of herown. The 
tale of torn pinafores and frocks, of stockings out-at-heel, and 
boots water-logged and mud-logged, was followed by the com- 
plaints of the governesses that Lady Anne would not learn 
the things they wished to teach her. The accomplishments 
did not appeal to her, or perhaps it was the way in which 
the governesses sought to impart them. Where she did not 
wish to learn, said the governesses, she was positively stupid. 
On the other hand, where she was interested she learned with 
an amazing ease. 

She perturbed those good ladies horribly, dior she would 
fling their. Charlotte Yonge to the other end of the room, and 
be found, a little later, immersed in some book in the library 
which her governess, for the time being, thought utterly un- 
suited for her. There was a legend that she had once been 


. 
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discovered reading Zom Jones, with her elbows on the library 
table and her hands thrust through her curls. The legend 
went on to say that when the governess in a panic fled to 
the Rev. Reginald Osborne with her tale, the good gentleman 
had shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pooh! my dear creature,” he was reported to have said. 
“Pooh! It will do the child no harm. She will miss all the 
undesirable things. It’s much better reading for her than the 
modern novel.” 

But to be sure Mr. Osborne was hopelessly eccentric and 
unlike other people—look at his friendship with the priest! 
who, if the rector had not been his friend, would not have 
spoken with an educated person once in a twelvemonth. A 
good many people held that the friendship was a scandal, and 
some few among the rector’s flock showed their disapproval by 
transferring themselves as worshippers to the next parish. 

Mr. Osborne was no person for a harassed governess to 
carry her griefs to. When he heard the complaint that Lady 
Anne would only learn the things that pleased her, he remarked: 
“And why not let her learn the things that please her?” 

He discovered presently that, just as she would read the 
books his boys read while refusing those intended for her sex 
and age, she would learn the things the boys learned. She 
had, as a matter of fact, picked up a certain amount of Latin 
and Greek and mathematics—the latter less willingly—before 
the rector discovered her tastes. After that he taught her as 
he taught his boys and with them, and he was amused and 
amazed to find how quickly she outstripped them. What to 
Rex and Arthur and Eric and Herbert were mere tasks were 
to her an easy delight. 

“She is her father’s daughter, with the love of scholarship 
ingrained in her,’ said Mr. Osborne delightedly to Colonel 
Leonard, and proceeded to read for him a set of Latin verses, 
which had a remarkable elegance and polish, as the work of a 
girl of sixteen. 

The Colonel did not see it in Mr. Osborne’s way. Instead 
he received the reading of the verses on a note of dismay. 

“Good God! Osborne,” he said, ‘“‘you’re making a blue- 
stocking of her! She’ll be going to a woman’s college next, 
bending her back and dimming her eyes. Look at poor Shan- 
don! If he hadn’t been so taken up with books he might have 
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been among us to-day instead of leaving a child like that to 
carry on the estates. And a woman, too! I never knew a 
learned woman to be good for anything.” 

Mr. Osborne smiled at the dismay he had created. The 
Colonel was mopping his forehead with a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, wearing at the same time an air of being greatly 
disturbed. 

“Tt wouldn’t do her any harm if she were a lad’’; Mr. 
Osborne suggested. 

“Oh, lads don’t take it seriously. It comes in the day’s 
work to them with the cricket and the ragging and the drill. 
Girls take it like the measles. It’s an inoculation, that’s what 
it is.” 

‘She takes it like a lad,” Mr. Osborne said. 

“The thing we'll have to do is to get her married,” the 
Colonel went on. ‘Latin and Greek, indeed! Latin, and 
Greek never yet got a girl married. I declare the responsi- 
bility poor Shandon put on us makes me sweat at times to 
think of it. I wonder if we were wise now to put that 45,000 
into railway shares. Consols are safer—when you are handling 
other people’s money. You take it easy, Osborne. For my 
part, I’ll be very glad when she’s married and we can hand 
over the whole thing to her husband.” 

Mr. Osborne smiled. 

“She will be her own mistress when she’s twenty-one,” he 
said, quietly. : 

“‘Nominally,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Of course she won’t be 
able to do without us. She won’t be off our hands till she’s 
married.” 

A few days later Lady Anne waylaid the Colonel. 

“I want the tenants at Knockbeg Point to have the right 
of turbary,” she said. 

“Right of turbary,” the Colonel repeated. ‘My dear child, 
we couldn’t do it. The right of turbary has always belonged 
to the estate. It would be a most dangerous precedent. Even 
if we could do it ourselves there are other people to be 
thought of. We must hold together, we landlords. Don’t you 
see that we should put the others in the wrong?” 

“Then they’d better not stay there. They’d better do 
what we do,” said Lady Anne as though that were a con- 
clusive statement. ‘Papa would have given them the right. 
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You see the bog wasn’t there in his time. The bog-slide di- 
verted it, and it has cut right into their lands. It would be 
most unfair that they should not have it. Another thing— 
the tenants must take what seaweed they will from the fore- 
shore when it lies by their farms. Papa would have wished 
im” 

“Who is to say what he would or would not have 
wished?” the Colonel said testily. 

It was quite true that some of his friends had been per- 
suading the Colonel to take a firm stand on the Shandon 
property, so as to bring it into line with the other properties. 
He had been persuaded rather against his will and judgment; 
and it annoyed him the more that, when he had persuaded 
himself it was all for the good of the estate, the heiress her- 
self should interfere—at her age, too. 

“My dear,” he said, speaking more gently. He was de- 
voted to Lady Anne in his heart, and had a fatherly pride 
in her bigness and strength and cleverness. ‘‘My dear, you 
must not interfere. You are only a little girl, you know. 
Bless my heart, to think of a little girl of sixteen, with her 
hair down her back in a pigtail, talking about turbary rights 
and right of the foreshore and such things! You must trust 
your guardians, my dear, to do their very best for you and 
the estate.” 

Lady Anne said no more, but looked at him in an odd 
way. -The end of it was that the good gentlemen climbed 
down, pretended to have discovered for himself that the case 
of the Knockbeg Point tenants was an exceptional one. Some- 
how he minded less the mingled sorrow and anger with which 
certain of his adult friends regarded him after the climbing 
down than he had that odd look in Lady Anne’s eyes. 

“‘T don’t want her to be kicking over the traces at the 
first possible moment,” he said to himself in extenuation of 
his weakness. 

Lady Anne was certainly very much on the Colonel’s mind. 
By this time she was entirely free from the rule of her gov- 
ernesses. They had departed one after another, being too 
conscientious, some of them said in their anger, to keep a 
position in which they were rather the governed than the 
governing. At last one had stayed, a quiet, faded, elderly 
spinster who had been discovered by Mr. Osborne. She had 
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been too old at forty-five for the Ladies’ College to which she 
had given her youth, and now she was quite willing to sub- 
ordinate her learning to looking after Lady Anne in a gen- 
eral way, as much as the young lady would allow her. And 
having made the sacrifice of her learning, it was an amazing 
and unexpected delight to find that after all the refractory 
pupil was ready to meet her in the studies her soul loved. 
She almost wept as she told Mr. Osborne how she and Lady 
Anne were reading Euripides together. ‘She learns for love,” 
she said; “and there is a world of difference between that 
and learning for any other reason.” 

In an unobtrusive way she did a good deal for Lady Anne, 
which might not have been done if the young lady were left 
to those who had not the sense of honor to stimulate them to 
a diligence, the absence of which would not have been dis- 
covered. For the rest she was certainly happy, except for the 
ever-present fear that Lady Anne, grown to womanhood, 
might find’ her too old as the College had found her. 

“‘Miss Graham is all very. well,” said the Colonel discon- 
solately. ‘‘An excellent creature, although a trifle melancholy. 
But what is to be done, I ask you, Nell, when Anne is grown 
up? She can’t live in that big house all alone. She will need 
a chaperon. There must be some relative of the family who 
would come and stay with her. There was Lady Fyfield’s 
daughter—she seemed discreet enough—she might do.” 

He loooked at his wife with a hopeful air as he concluded 
the speech, and found his Nell laughing softly to herself. 

“Lady Fyfield’s daughter!” she said, ‘“‘Miss Madge Win- 
terton! I can’t see Anne accepting Miss Winterton for a 
chaperon.” 

Indeed as soon as the matter was broached to Lady Anne 
she put her foot upon the proposal. She was at this time 
eighteen. 

“Papa left me absolutely free and my own mistress at 
twenty-one ?” she said. 

“Quite so,” assented the Colonel. ‘‘ But even when you 
are twenty-one you will still require advice and assistance. It 
is not as if you were a boy.” 

“No; it is not as if I were a boy,” she said enigmatically. 
“And I don’t propose to have Cousin Madge here. Miss 
Graham will do very well. I shall not want to go out much 
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before I am twenty-one. Odd, isn’t it, Uncle Hugh ”—she 
always called Colonel Leonard, Uncle, although he was no kin 
of hers—‘“‘ that there is no medium in our family between ex- 
treme seriousness and extreme frivolity?” 

She had just returned from a round of visiting among her 
English relatives, with a scornful and amused wonder over 
their indefatigable pursuit of amusement. She lived every 
hour of her life, and she could not imagine any one having 
the necessity for killing time. For her the happy days were 
all too short. 

The Colonel smiled. 

‘IT don’t ask you to have Lady Sylvia Hilton, Anne,” he 
said; Lady Sylvia was a widowed sister of the late Lady 
Shandon. ‘‘Gad, how she would—wake us up!” 

He had been going to say something stronger, but had 
made the harmless substitution just in time. 

Lady Anne went her own way. By this time she knew 
the needs of the tenants as well as her father before her, and 
she was more modern than he in her ideas of what the needs 
demanded. She bided her time, saying nothing. It would be 
time enough when she was twenty-one to talk about the 
things she was powerless to do till then. 

At last the fateful day arrived. There was to be a dinner 
to the tenants, a dance for the servants, and many other fine 
doings. The house was crammed with the English friends and 
connections, half of whom turned night into day with bridge, 
while the other half read The Christian and turned up their 
eyes at the wickedness of the world. 

“My dear Anne,” Colonel Leonard said, with an affection- 
ate hand on his ward’s shoulder. He had done what he called 
“giving an account of their stewardship” for himself and Mr. 
Osborne, who was a tongue-tied person in matters of busi- 
ness. “My dear Anne, you are now free and your own mis- 
tress by law. But I may say that you may count on Osborne 
and myself, in the future as in the past, to do all we can to 
help you in the difficult position in which you find yourself, 
You have succeeded to a big property and a big responsibility, 
too big I may say for a girl like yourself to support unaided. 
But your father’s old friends will not fail you. My dear child, 
you must let us bear this burden for you till, in the most 
natural way, it devolves on your husband.” 
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The Colonel paused for breath. Before he could go on 
again Lady Anne spoke quietly. 

“Thank you very much, Uncle Hugh,” she said. “Of 
course I know that you would do anything for me. But I 
have been preparing myself all these years to do what I know 
papa wished, that is to manage the estate myself. I shall not 
even have an agent. A steward, perhaps, but not an agent. 
I do not intend that any one shall come between the tenants 
and myself. To-morrow I will look into those leases—” 

“Good Lord!” gasped the Colonel. ‘‘Good Lord! You'll 
come a cropper, young lady, I tell you; you'll come a crop- 
per!” 

“You dear!” she said, jumping up and kissing him on 
top of his bald head. ‘I can never thank you enough, you 
and Mr. Osborne, for having taken such care of things for 
me. If I ever needed advice of course I should come to you, 
but I warn you frankly that-I do not anticipate that I shall 
need advice.” 

“Good Lord!” said the Colonel to himself. ‘‘ Good Lord 
If it had been a lad now! If it had been a lad!” 


CHAPTER III. 
MISS 'STASIA. 


There is a certain Dublin street which lies on a hilltop, 
surrounded by other streets, into which the dry rot has been 
eating for many a year past. This has not yet suffered the 
degradation of many of the others, which have fallen into 
disrepute as streets of tenement houses, but it has a dreadful 
melancholy by the side of which their squalid over-crowding 
is cheerful. The houses were houses of the nobility and 
gentry in the latter half of the eighteenth century. They were 
built over what once were cherry and apple orchards. The 
rooms are lofty and spacious, decorated with Italian stucco- 
work; they have doors of wine-red Spanish mahogany, and 
fine marble mantel-pieces, although where they have become 
tenement houses the enterprising builder has in most cases torn 
out the mantel-pieces, and replaced them by something com- 
moner. 

Wharton Street is off the beaten track, runs away from the 
main thoroughfare, where the electric trams climb and descend 
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the hill. It connects two streets with an unnecessary con- 
nection, since you may take the high road a few steps further 
and make the connection more cheerfully. I doubt that any- 
body ever saves those few steps by turning up Wharton Street. 
There is something deadly to the spirits in its black house- 
fronts. Its one solitary bit of renown is that a_ political 
murder took place some thirty years ago in a low archway in 
the middle of the street. For the rest the lower windows are 
screened from the public gaze by short wire blinds which go 
half-way up. The upper windows have curtains of red mo- 
reen, with the cheapest Nottingham white ones to indicate the 
drawing-room. One wonders how in this city of few manufac- 
tures, with the fields not half a mile away, the house-fronts 
could have become so black. The imaginative person passes 
Waarton Street with a shudder, thinking that a life within its 
precincts would be a living death. 

Every house in the street Jets lodgings, and the lodgers are 
all old ladies. They have seen better days. They hold aloof 
from each other as a rule in a proud isolation, wrapping them- 
selves about in their memories of past glories. It is a sort of 
Béguinage for the widows and maiden sisters and maiden 
aunts of the Irish land-owners, whose provision for these 
helpless ones, which they thought as solid as the solid earth, 
went down in the wild storm of the early eighties. 

At the very top of the dreariest, grimiest, blackest house 
of them all lived the Honorable Anastasia de Courcy L’Es- 
trange Chevenix, Lord Shandon’s coysin, seven times removed. 

She was the greatest hermit of all the old ladies, never went 
out to tea with any of the others, not even to Mrs. Mont- 
morenzy De Renzy on the drawing-room floor, nor to the 
Misses Burke Vandaleur on the third floor. For one thing, 
she could not have afforded to return the hospitality, and that 
was a thing she could not have borne. The old ladies expected 
a return of hospitality too. For another thing, she was des- 
perately shy and sensitive. For yet another, she had a gnaw- 
ing wolf at her vitals in her fear that as she grew older the 
tiny annuity she had saved out of the débacle would be insuf- 
ficient to keep her. As it was she starved, inasmuch as she 
never had enough to eat. She would have literally starved if 
it had not been for the landlady, Mrs. Cronin, who had been 
kitchen-maid to Miss Chevenix’s brother, Lord Moneymore, in 
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the great days, and now reared a large family, somewhere in 
the basement of the house, of discreet children, who from their 
earliest months learned to be quiet and demure so as not to 
disturb the old ladies. 

Mrs. Cronin sent up many a little dainty to Miss Chevenix’s 
table which the tiny sum the lady paid for board did not war- 
rant. Sometimes Miss Chevenix had compunction over those 
dainties. 

“You are feeding me too well, Eliza,” she would say. ‘I 
don’t expect an egg with my tea when new-laid eggs are at 
famine prices. And that little sole yesterday. A Dublin Bay 
herring is a very dainty and sweet fish; I should have been 
quite content with one.” 

“Is it Dublin Bays, Miss ’Stasia? ’’ Mrs Cronin would an- 
swer. ‘‘Sure, they’re great commonalty, and besides they’re 
scarce. That little sole now, the fishwoman had her basket 
full o’ them. ‘Take them at your own price,’ says she, ‘for 
I’m heart-scalded wid them. There was a terrible take 0’ them 
last night,’ she says. As for them eggs, my cousin Bridget 
brought mea present of a dozen. Sure it was a bit o’ business 
dalin’ I was doin’ wid ye, sendin’ you wan up for your tay.” 

After an interview like this, and there were many such, 
Mrs. Cronin would descend to her own premises, wiping her 
brow and hoping the Lord would forgive her. 

“I’m after tellin’ lies as fast as a dog ’ud trot,” she would 
say to Mr. Cronin, who was a waiter by night, and in the day- 
time cleaned knives and chopped wood and polished boots and 
washed dishes. ‘‘Sure my tongue runs away wid me. She’d 
ha’ been deceived wid the quarter o’ the lies I told her. In- 
deed she’s as aisy deceived as a child; aisier, for childher are 
sharp as needles—look at our own Mary Anne!” 

Both John and Eliza Cronin—for, although John owed none 
of the special loyalty to the Chevenixes which his wife did as 
an old servant, he yet thought with Eliza in pretty nearly all 
matters—both John and Eliza would have been distressed if 
they could have known of that wolf of fear which was ever 
gnawing, gnawing at poor Miss Anastasia’s heart. 

It would never have occurred to Eliza that Miss ’Stasia 
could have cause for fear. She was quite content to shoulder 
the burden of Miss -’Stasia’s advancing years. Not that they 
need be apprehended for a long time. Why, Miss ’Stasia’s 
sixtieth birthday was yet some way off. But when the time 
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should come, sure the children would be. grown up by then 
and doing finely; already Mary Anne had a position in view 
in a big draper’s, for which she would receive the princely 
income of five shillings a week. And it was no use meeting 
trouble half way; and God was good. 

But Eliza had not reckoned with Miss ’Stasia’s pride. Miss 
’Stasia’s mind was made up. The idea of becoming a burden 
on the willing Eliza would have been the last thing possible 
to her thoughts. , She had considered several alternative insti- 
tutions where her days might be ended. She might perhaps 
be able to creep into one of these, concealing the fact, at least 
from the other inmates, that she was the daughter and the 
sister of two Lords Moneymore. She imagined disguises in 
which no one would ever trace the blue blood of the Cheve- 
nixes. When the time came she would have courage to enter 
one or other of the abhorrent institutions. It might even have 
to be the workhouse. Then, on the other hand, perhaps she 
might die before the necessity arose. She prayed a great deal 
that God might find a way out for her, creeping along the 
dark streets—a darker little figure shrouded in rusty crape, 
and closely veiled lest she should meet any one belonging to 
the great days—to the Church which was her one bright spot 
of the neighborhood. 

If she could she would have hidden herself away com- 
pletely in that room of hers at the top of the house, ap- 
proached by a garret stairs. Its very position seemed to give 
it an impregnability which she hugged with a sense of satis- 
faction. Mrs. De Renzy was asthmatic, the Misses Vandaleur 
had one a weak heart, one a rheumatic lameness. None of 
the three would attempt the garret staircase unless the temp- 
tation were greater than any she was likely to offer. 

She loved her garret room. For one thing the windows 
were not level with the street, but stood back, invisible from 
it, in a privacy, since it was the only house of the street 
which possessed a garret story. From those windows she 
could see, across the smoke of the city, wonderful glimpses of 
mountain and sea. In the early mornings indeed—and she 
was often up for an early service, before the chimneys smoked 
—there was a fairyland of beauty visible from the garret win- 
dows, when even the spires and chimney-pots of the city in 
its valley but enhanced the loveliness of the world which 
every night seemed to be born in new loveliness. 
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She had, as all the old ladies had, relics of the old life 
about her which gave her garret room a certain distinction. 
What if the wall-paper was of the cheapest and commonest 
and the floor-covering an “Art Square,” of an incredible 
dreariness of color, the place was redeemed by Miss ’Stasia’s 
own furniture, which she had brought in with her. One or 
two elegant Chippendale chairs, a sofa brass-inlaid, with he- 
raldic eagles supporting it on their wings and their claws 
grasping a ball, a few miniatures, a brass-bound cellarette, 
Miss ’Stasia’s workbox and writing desk, the old chintz cur- 
tains which draped the small bed and hid it completely away 
in the daytime—these things gave the little room its air of 
refinement and charm. 

The room in itself was a certain happiness to Miss Ana- 
stasia. She had imagined fancifully, smiling to herself, that it 
would have been a comfort if she could have taken it with 
her when the other world opened its doors. It was the dearer 
to her because she looked forward to the day when its friendly 
shelter might no more be hers. 

It had been prettier once on a time, but there had been 
emergencies when one and another article had disappeared, as 
had most of her trinkets. John Cronin had been the kindly 
and discreet medium in the disappearance of the things; that 
was something she could not have managed for herself, and 
John had removed the things after nightfall, never betraying 
by a stumble on the steep garret stairs or by so much as a 
creaking boot to the other inmates of the house Miss Ana- 
stasia’s lamentable necessity. 

“Tf I should die in the night,” she had said to Mrs. Cro- 
nin, “these things’”— indicating the furniture that was left— 
“will bury me. I have left them to you, you kind creature. 
You will find my will in my writing desk when I am gone. 
If I should have an illness you must sell them, and keep me 
as long as they will pay my expenses. After that you must 
send me to a hospital.” 

“Is it me to do the like?”’ Mrs. Cronin had responded in 
horror; ‘“‘me, that was born on the estate and was in the 
kitchen at Moneymore the day I was twelve years old! An’ 
’ud never have left ye, Miss ’Stasia, if the place hadn’t been 
sold. I wouldn’t be talkin’ of sickness or wills or the like. 
Sure you’re young yet. As for hospitals, never one o’ my 
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flesh and blood I put into them; an’ it isn’t likely I’d ever 
be thinkin’ of it for you.” 

‘“‘Qh, my dear creature,” Miss Anastasia cried, beginning 
to tremble, ‘‘I couldn’t wrong you and .your family like that. 
Indeed, you'd have to put me into hospital. It would be a 
thousand times worse to lie here knowing that I was taking 
the bread out of your children’s mouths. I know you don’t 
do very well. You’re not cut out for business any more than 
the rest of us. Promise me, now do promise me, that if I 
fall ill, and it is likely to be a long illness, you will send me 
to hospital.” 

Mrs. Cronin promised ‘‘for the sake of peace,” as she ex- 
plained to John afterwards, adding that if sickness were to come 
upon Miss ’Stasia she wouldn’t stand up against it very long, 
since she’d no more strength than a sparrow and ate as little. 

‘“‘There she sits, up in that terrible cowld room,” she ‘said, 
“‘mendin’ her stockin’s. I offered to put in a bit o’ fire for 
her, but she wouldn’t hear of it. It’s roastin’ too in summer, 
bein’ under the slates. She used to be a wiry little lady, 
Miss ’Stasia, for all that she was so delicate and pretty look- 
ing; but she wants comforts, God help her, and I can’t give 
them to her, an’ she wouldn’t take them if I could. ’Tis a 
shame, so it is, that she should be left like it in her age.” 

It was a rather hopeless outlook just then in the Cronin 
family. John had lost his job as a waiter, having been super- 
seded by a young Swiss lad, deft and quick beyond what 
John had ever been. The place which Mary Anne had looked 
forward to so long, had been given away, as she put it, over 
her head. John in his shirt-sleeves, sat turning over a news- 
paper, scanning the long columns of advertisements somewhat 
hopelessly. 

“‘T’ll never wait again, Eliza,” he had said despondently, 
“an’ I don’t know what else there’s for me to do. I’m too 
owld to learn a new trade. Aye, it’s sad about the poor owld 
lady, but, sure it’s a sad world for most of us. It ’ud be as 
well some of us were out of it.” 

While his wife rebuked him for this unusual fit of de- 
spondency, half-scolding, half-rallying, John turned to the por- 
tion of the paper which contained the news of the day. He 
had to go nearer the murky kitchen window to read it. The 
light, always bad in Wharton Street basements, was worse than 
usual on this winter afternoon. 
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“I wonder if she’d come down an’ take a hate o’ the fire,”’ 

Eliza said. “I believe she would if I asked her. She was 

never proud with us.” 

. ““* Coming-of-age of Lady Anne Chute,’” read John from 
his paper. ‘‘‘ Entertainment to the tenantry.’ She’s a cou- 
sin 0’ Miss ’Stasia, isn’t she, Eliza? You wouldn’t think that 
she'd be after lettin’ the owld lady want if she knew it, an’ 
she her own flesh and blood. An’ I’m atfeared it'll be want 
with the whole of us before long.” 

Eliza was arrested midway of the table and the door; she 
was just going up to ask Miss ’Stasia ‘“‘to come down and 
take a hate o’ the fire.” 

“To be sure she is,” she said, coming back and looking 
curiously at the paper. ‘“ Miss ’Stasia’s papa was sixth cou- 
sin to the Lord Shandon before last. What were you thinkin’ 
of, John Cronin?” 

‘‘Mary Anne’s a fine scholar an’ a beautiful hand with the 
pen,” he said, staring abstractedly into space. 

‘‘She’d never forgive us if she was to know,” Eliza said, 
in an agitated voice. 

“‘We’d never forgive ourselves if we had to turn her out,” 
replied John, ‘‘an’ we might have to come to it, Eliza. An’ 
perhaps the young lady ‘ud never forgive us ayther.” 

“Tf you tell me it ought to be done, John,” said Eliza 
trembling. ‘‘Poor Miss ’Stasia. ’Tis little I thought she’d 
ever come to it. I remember her in white satin with roses in 
her hair comin’ down the stairs at the Abbey the first time I 
ever laid eyes on her. I thought she was like a queen.” 

A shadow crossed John’s paper as he held it to the light 
of the window, a slight shadow that was gone almost as soon 
as it came. An angular child’s figure came down the area 
steps to the kitchen entrance. 

“‘There’s Mary Anne,” said John, ‘‘there’s our little scho- 
lar. Get the pen and ink, Eliza, and a bit o’ paper.” 

“°Tis a great comfort,” sighed Mrs. Cronin, as she watched 
her offspring’s pen glide quickly over the paper, ‘“‘to have a 
man to make up your mind for you, so it is. But I won’t be 
able to look Miss ’Stasia in the face. Indeed she’d murder 
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me if she knew what we were after doin’. 
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A CATHOLIC AND THE BIBLE. 


VI. 
BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


MY DEAR SIR: 


When it is understood that never once has the infallible au- 
thority of the Church been compromised by condemning any 
scientific truth, the first and the only really serious count in 
the indictment against Catholicism, of having obstructed the 
march of knowledge, has been satisfactorily met. If the charge 
incriminating infallible authority could be sustained it would 
be destructive of the Church’s claim to be the unerring inter- 
preter and teacher of divine truth. Once the infallible magis- 
terium is dissociated from the case, then, if any blunder or 
mistake can be proved against us, the only inference that may 
legitimately be drawn is that, besides the infallible voice, there 
is also a non infallible, human agency, sharing in the teaching 
and juridical functions of the Church; in other words, the 
assistance promised to the Church by her Founder does not 
protect from inerrancy every action and procedure of the 
entire organization. And this is but to state the theological 
doctrine that the infallible prerogative belongs incommunicably 
to the Supreme Authority. 

This point being placed clearly beyond discussion, we may, 
without any misgivings as to the result, consider the evidence 
offered to establish the accusation that Catholic authority has, 
in modern times, shown itself the relentless foe of scientific 
progress. 

[his assertion has been so frequently repented that its 
truth is now almost taken for granted. It is a postulate as- 
sumed by non-Catholic writers in every European tongue, 
when they treat of modern history, or the advance of civiliza- 
tion, the development of science, religion, or philosophy. 
Who, forsooth, would waste time in pointing out the obvious, 
illustrating the evident, or proving the indisputable? And 
what is more evident, obvious, and indisputable than that 
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Roman authorities, since the day when the modern mind 
threw off the yoke of ecclesiasticism, have done little else but 
condemn and silence every one, within their own borders, who 
claimed the right to engage in free scientific inquiry. And for 
science, that has progressed only because it was, fortunately, 
independent of her, and safe from her machinations, Rome 
has had nothing but curses and anathemas. Her accusers de- 
light in brilliant metaphors about owls blinking in the noon- 
day, the blind man denying that the sun is shining, upas trees 
poisoning all the vegetation around them. Modern knowledge 
is the dawn that-has chased the darkness of medizval super- 
stition, and science is likened to the infant Hercules who be- 
gan his career by strangling the venemous serpent that would 
have killed him in his cradle. The Roman Church not opposed 
to science! Sz monumentum queris circumspice: examine the 
record of the Index from Paul IV. to Pius X., and if you 
are not yet convinced, cast an eye over the famous Syllabus 
of Pius IX. Besides, if we are to believe our opponents, in 
resisting intellectual progress, Rome was but obeying a pro- 
found instinct of self-preservation, for the triumph of science 
means her destruction. The progress made by rational knowl- 
edge may, we are told, be accurately expressed by the figures 
that indicate the decline of ecclesiasticism, and of Roman 
ecclesiasticism in particular. 

In reply to these allegations, we can point to a long, glo- 
rious list of Catholics, from Copernicus to Secchi, from Am- 
pére to Pasteur, who have been among the leaders in the advance 
of modern knowledge. But this argument, that would seem 
conclusive, is not allowed to count for us. The retort is that, 
of course, no instructed person would dream of denying that 
a Catholic may be a brilliant astronomer, or mathematician, a 
successful physicist, or chemist, or surgeon, or biologist; he 
may become famous in almost any science. The antagonism 
of Catholicism is not to the sciences, but rather to Science, to 
the spirit which vivifies all the sciences; which demands com- 
plete freedom to investigate every field of inquiry that opens 
to the human mind, and to follow truth whithersoever it may 
lead. Science scorns to acknowledge a power which claims the 
right to say to the thinker or the investigator: You may range 
at will through the boundless realm of mathematics; you may 
experiment upon molecules and gases and chemical affinities; 
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you may, now, explore the utmost recesses of the astronomical 
heavens with your telescope; you may classify beetles and 
plants; you are free, within certain limits, to pursue your studies 
in history, philology, ethnology, and even philosophy; but I re- 
serve to myself the right to arrest you when I please with a 
prohibition of—Thus far, and no farther; and that right I shall 
exercise whenever, in my opinion, you threaten to trespass on 
the domain of religion. 

The Church, certainly, does claim this right. She professes 
to be the divinely appointed guardian of truths communicated 
to men by the Almighty through revelation. When the scientist, 
or the philosopher, or the scholar, puts forth doctrines or views 
that are contrary to revelation, she steps forward to condemn 
these pronouncements as erroneous, since they conflict with what 
she has received as truth on the authority of God. When the 
investigator enters upon a course of reasoning that, obviously, 
will lead him into contradiction with faith, she warns him that 
he is losing his time; and, if he publishes his views, she forbids 
her members to read his works lest they may thereby be led 
astray. This policy is, clearly, a limitation of free inquiry; it 
is the direct negation of absolute freedom of thought. But 
the question is whether or not it is a just and reasonable co- 
ercion. 

Every established truth is a similar limitation of thought. 
I may not, under penalty of being unreasonable, think that two 
and two make five. When the scientist discovers some hitherto 
unknown fact, there is a new fingerboard set up for bim and 
his fellows bearing the caution: no thoroughfare. Once, it was 
free to scientific men to deny or admit the theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Harvey put an end to that liberty. If 
anybody now were to insist upon his right to explain the com- 
mon pump by the principle that nature abhors a vacuum, or 
to deny the existence of gravitation, he would be looked upon 
as a lunatic or an eccentric. Every man must acknowledge 
that, provided God has really revealed any doctrine, reason de- 
clares that we must bow to it and accept the limitations that 
it imposes, just as we do in the case of scientific truth. When 
the Church proves that revelation has taken place, and that she 
is the authoritative exponent of its content, our question is 
settled, as far as the philosophic or logical objection is con- 
cerned. The historic side still remains. 
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The historical charge cannot be met with a categorical de- 
nial. The Index is a great, public fact, with a history of three 
centuries open to all who wish to study it. The works that. have 
been placed upon it, the various cases of writings which, after 
being kept for a long period upon the list of the proscribed, 
were at length permitted, are very well known. Here, un- 
questionably, is evidence of a systematic, strenuous, coercion of 
thought, enforced, frequently, when ecclesiastics had the power, 
by serious penalties. Besides, its records show that, in many 
. instances, doctrines that at first have been branded as false 
have, even on the admission of theologians, turned out to be 
true. We might conceive a representative of science, with a 
synopsis of the evidence to be found in the lists of the Index, 
addressing authority somewhat as follows: You claim to have 
an infallible organ whose decision is always correct, and we 
must submit to it. Very weil. But I find that it is rarely the 
infallible voice that has condemned us. Long before we can 
lay our case before the supreme tribunal, we are arrested and 
silenced by those who acknowledge they may make mistakes, 
who have erred before now, and may go wrong again. They 
permit us now to teach many things that their predecessors 
condemnéd ours for having taught, and their successors may 
allow ours to hold those opinions for which we now are con- 
demned. It is the official theologian, drest in a little brief 
authority and trailing robes of scientific ignorance, with whom 
we have to reckon. Besides the dogmatic articles of faith, he 
has endeavored to sustain a number of mere human opinions 
that are now relinquished. He held these errors to be true, 
and, shutting his eyes to the evidences that we produced, or 
failing to appreciate them, he declared that we were contra- 
dicting the truths of faith, and consigned us to perdition. 
The defenders of orthodoxy have assailed us in season and 
out of season; they have imputed the worst motives to us. 
When we pointed out the teachings of geology, we were 
infidels, atheists, and slaves to secret immorality. When 
science ventured to doubt the historical character of some 
contents of Genesis, it was arraigned as a seducer of the 
people, speaking against Moses and the prophets. We ques- 
tioned whether the Hebrew lawgiver really descended the 
mountain carrying under his arms two slabs on which the 
Almighty had personally engraven the decalogue; then we were 
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denounced as secret profligates, who habitually violated every 
one of the Ten Commandments. If, in the face of the volumi- 
nous evidence that exists, persons will still maintain that the 
Roman Church has not, for the past two centuries and more, 
waged a relentless war against the human intellect, then we 
may also declare that such a personage as Julius Czsar or 
Napoleon Bonaparte never existed. 

Fortunately we are under no necessity of defending all 
that some well-meaning apologists of religion have written 
against science and scientists. They have indulged in great, 
generalizations, attributing to the entire scientific world the 
anti-religious bias that, undoubtedly, has been displayed by a 
not inconsiderable number. They have, frequently, been be- 
trayed into intemperate opposition to truth; and, to borrow 
a happy metaphor, have mistaken the dawn of science for a 
conflagration threatening the indestructible Gospel of Christ. 
But this spirit is only temporary, and never has been univer- 
sal. It is fast yielding place to a growing willingness to ac- 
knowledge that scientific men are not, exclusively, or even 
primarily, actuated by a hatred of religion. When the dogmas 
of faith are not involved, scriptural scholars are now quite 
ready to reconsider old opinions in the light of fresh evidence 
brought forward by science. Theologians, too, though, per- 
haps, with more reluctance, are beginning to admit that, on 
matters of their province, history affords much information 
that has long been overlooked, and that the dogmas of the 
Church do not depend on the fate of Aristotle’s physics and 
metaphysics. 

When tempted to hold the defenders of religion to a strict 
account for the excesses of a few, one must remember that not 
so very long ago there was a very strong antipathy to religion 
displayed by those who set themselves up as the standard 
bearers of science. We have only to recall the noisy days of 
the last century, when, from the physical science side, the 
doctrine of evolution came into prominence, and along with it 
the aggressive agnosticism of which Huxley was the popular 
champion, while, concurrently, in the world of biblical criticism, 
the extravagances of the most advanced rationalism were spread 
broadcast as the mature and unassailable results of sane criti- 
cism. When an unscrupulous enemy is threatening the strong- 
hold, the defenders cannot safely refrain from firing lest they 
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may hurt some innocent person who happens to reside on the 
ground occupied by the foe. 

The cases in which authority has interfered with scientific 
men within their own field, where, alone, they have any par- 
ticular right to speak, have been very rare. It is not with 
science, but with pseudo-science, with speculation passing for 
science, with the popular peddlers of hypotheses, theories, 
conjectures, and guesses, that ecclesiastical authority has usually 
crossed swords. Sometimes, too, writers of scientific eminence, 
presuming upon the reputation which they had gained in their 
own department of knowledge have set themselves up as dog- 
matists in religious or theological matters in which they were 
not qualified to speak. Yet the private opinions which they 
were pleased to express on these topics were often assumed 
to be the verdict of science. Twenty or thirty years ago, for 
example, the worship of Herbert Spencer, as the prophet of 
science, was a widely spredd cult throughout the English- 
speaking world. His ponderous volumes were revered as the 
revelation of reason which had forever disposed of the claims, 
not merely of supernatural, but also of natural religion. Had 
he not, by a profound course of reasoning, demolished the 
pretensions of metaphysics, and banished God from the realm 
of intellect? The spokesman of modern thought had proved 
religion to have sprung from savage ignorance or superstition, 
and to be henceforth fated to pant and grope after an ab- 
straction in the darkness of the unknowable. To-day, Spen- 
cer’s solemnities on metaphysics and religion are waived aside 
by leading thinkers, like Professor Royce, as the uninstructed 
efforts of a great mind to deal with matters for which it had 
no aptitude, or the work of one distorting the facts to his 
pre-conceived theory. At present the representatives of sci- 
ence recognize its limitations. They evince a sobriety that is 
in strong contrast with the arrogance of a few years ago. 
When one of them attempts, in the name of science, to “‘ dog- 
matize out of bounds” he seldom escapes a rebuke from some 
of his fellows. ; 

One of the foremost physicists of. England has recently 
castigated Professor Haeckel with a dignified vigor that our 
theologians and apologists might envy. A passage of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s recent article on Haeckel’s popular book, illus- 
trates the change that has taken place in the temper of the 
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scientific world, and the value that it assigns to the anti- 
religious speculations which passed under the name of science 
in the last century. In his crushing criticism on the Riddle 
of the Universe, Sir Oliver Lodge says of its author: “ Unfor- 
tunately it appears to me that, although he has been borne 
forward on the advancing wave of monistic philosophy, he has, 
in his specifications, attempted such precision of materialistic 
detail, and subjected it to so narrow and limited a view of 
the totality of experience, that the progress of thought has 
left him, as well as his great English exemplar, Herbert Spen- 
cer, somewhat high and dry, belated and stranded by the tide 
of opinion, which has now begun to flow in another direction. 
He is, as it were, a surviving voice from the middle of the 
nineteenth century; he represents, in clear and eloquent fash- 
ion, opinions which then were prevalent among many leaders 
of thought—opinions which they themselves, in many cases, 
and their successors still more, lived to outgrow, so that, by 
this time, Professor Haeckel’s voice is as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, not as the pioneer of an advancing 
army, but as the despairing shout of a standard bearer, still 
bold and unflinching, but abandoned by the retreating ranks 
of his comrades, as they march to new orders in a fresh direc- 
tion.” Elsewhere he remarks that “if a man of science seeks 
to dogmatize concerning the Emotions and the Will, and as- 
serts that he can reduce them to atomic forces and motions, 
he is exhibiting the smallness of his conceptions, and _ gibbet- 
ing himself as a laughing-stock to future generations.” Yet, 
because Catholic authority rejected and condemned the views 
of Spencer and his followers, when they first appeared, hun- 
dreds of pens poured forth floods of eloquent sarcasm and in- 
dignation over the intolerant obscurantism of the Catholic 
Church. In biblical criticism the same phenomenon has oc- 
curred. The systems of Baur and Paulus, and the entire 
Tiibingen school, with hundreds of minor rationalistic theories, 
were, on their first appearance, applauded by unbelieving 
scholarship and condemned by the intolerant foe of scientific 
progress. Now the scholars have come round to the judgment 
of authority concerning Tiibingen, while they maintain, in 
turn, some opinions of their own that, in due time, their suc- 
cessors will relegate to the limbo in which Baur and Paulus 
repose. 
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While, in many cases, time has thus justified authority, it 
is true that, in many others, science has made good opinions 
which authority at first resisted. And only those persons who 
take a very superficial view of the situation can cherish the 
rosy optimism which fancies that similar cases will not again 
occur. There is no likelihood of an alliance, in the near fu- 
ture, between the scientific world and the principle of dog- 
matic authority, of which the Catholic Church is now the only 
consistent and uncompromising representative. We may de- 
plore the fact, but the fact remains that the methods of sci- 
ence which can point to such brilliant results for their justifi- 
cation cannot but get into occasional temporary misunder- 
standings with ecclesiastical organs. Authority, in the due 
discharge of its office, will continue to regard scientific inquiry 
with suspicion, and occasionally to thwart its progress. But 
we maintain that this interference will not result in the ulti- 
mate rejection of any ascertained knowledge; and will only 
occur in a measure necessary for the protection of faith. If, 
on the one side, the scientific investigator could go straight 
to his goal, without any preliminary floundering or groping, 
and if, on the other, every organ of authority enjoyed the 
supreme gift of infallibility, no collision would ever arise. But 
these conditions do not, and never will, exist. Let us see 
what this means. 

In the strict and rigorous sense of the word, science in- 
cludes only ascertained knowledge. This, indeed, is the per- 
fect product of scientific method, the pure gold that remains 
when all the processes of extraction and purification have been 
completed. But, if we exclude mathematics, there is no science 
which does not contain, at any given period, a great deal of 
dross mixed with the genuine ore. Intermingled with verified 
facts there are assumptions and theories that may or may not 
prove true in the end. The investigator, in his travel, may 
sometimes stray along a false route, either to reach the right 
path at some point further on, or to find himself obliged to 
retrace his steps altogether, and start off in a new direction. 
A champion of science, the late Professor Huxley, has ex- 
pressed this fact with his usual lucidity. ‘‘ It sounds paradoxical 
to say that the attainment of scientific truth has been effected, 
to a great extent, by the help of scientific errors. But the 
subject matter of physical science is furnished by observation 
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which cannot extend beyond the limits of our faculties, while 
even within those limits, we cannot be certain that any obser- 
vation. is absolutely exact and exhaustive. Hence it follows 
that any given generalization from observation may be true, 
within the limits of our powers of observation at a given 
time, and yet turn out to be untrue when those powers of 
observation are directly or indirectly enlarged. Or, to put the 
matter in another way, a doctrine which is untrue absolutely 
may, to a great extent, be susceptible of an interpretation 
that is in accordance with the truth.” Then Huxley proceeds 
to give illustrations from the history of physical science. His 
observation is equally applicable, as you perceive, to the other 
sciences which bear directly or indirectly upon theological 
doctrine. At certain stages of those sciences that have con- 
tributed to our modified estimate of biblical history, the truth 
was to the error as four grains of wheat to four bushels of 
chaff; and, in many cases, the error was of a deadly nature, 
while the truth, though valuable to the scholar, was of very 
little importance to salvation. Could authority have acted 
otherwise than it did—that was, to place the entire mass un- 
der lock and key till the process of winnowing had been car- 
ried out? 

If it is true then, that errors are an indispensable condi- 
tion of scientific progress, evidently the Church cannot, even 
provisionally, accept them when they touch upon religious 
truth. She cannot take into account the possibility that they 
may be serviceable to progress, and are sure to be rejected 
in the long run. The purity of doctrine, not the advance of 
science, is her concern. She is bound to denounce the error 
as soon as it appears; and she leaves science to extricate it- 
self as best it can, if it will not accept the helping hand which 
she proffers. The scientists may say that, if they are hindered 
from pushing inquiry freely in every direction, the march of 
knowledge will be retarded. She replies that divine truth is 
incomparably more valuable than all secular knowledge. Un- 
trammeled speculation, the publication of immature, false, or 
partially false, theories may help to stimulate inquiry, and en- 
sure the advance of knowledge; but the same influences may 
ruin, or irreparably weaken, the faith of thousands; and dead 
faith will not be restored to life by the subsequent rectifica- 
tion of the scientific error. 
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To afford ample protection for faith, authority may be called 
upon to resist, at least for a time, the introduction of new 
knowledge that, in reality, does not conflict with faith, but 
only with such human traditional opinions as those we have 
referred to before. Cases of this kind are cited as the most 
glaring evidence of the Church’s intolerance. But we must re- 
member that the line which separates the domain of faith 
from the adjacent territory of pious belief, theological opinion, 
popular interpretation, and amplification, is not always obvious 
to even the trained mind, and still less so to the great mass of 
believers. Hence a legitimate curtailment of the latter domain 
might easily seem to be a trespass on the other. A sudden 
and violent uprooting of traditional beliefs might seriously dis- 
turb the dogmas around which they have long clung and 
flourished ; just as an ill-advised surgical operation for the re- 
moval of some malignant growth or harmless blemish may kill 
a patient, who might safely have been entrusted to the genial 
restorative powers of nature. Our mental point of view cannot 
be changed all'in a moment. The immediate result of the in- 
troduction of some fresh piece of knowledge often is to startle 
and confuse. A truth which is to take the place of some long- 
standing misapprehension may at first sight seem incompatible 
with other truths that were long associated in our minds with 
the traditional error. The adjustment, especially in the case of 
beliefs that we hold not on evidence, but on authority, demands 
time. When, for example, it was universally taught that hell 
was a place situated in the centre of the earth, any sudden ad- 
mission that this belief might be erroneous, would certainly 
have tended to shake belief in eternal punishment. We can 
conceive that many would have come to the conclusion that, 
if ecclesiastical teaching on the nature and whereabouts of hell 
had proved unreliable, it might easily happen that the same 
teaching should turn out to be quite as mistaken concerning 
the existence of hell. Nor are the learned, in this respect, 
much better off than the simple. Have we not seen that the 
greatest theologian of his day declared that to assert the diur- 
nal motion of the earth was to call in question the inspiration 
of Scripture and the veracity of Christ? There are some peo- 
ple, now, who find great difficulty in conceiving how Catholic 
faith can stand, if we give up belief in the universality of the 
deluge or the historical character of the Book of Jonah. 
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Authority, then, acted wisely, with beneficent result, when 
it hindered the premature diffusion of knowledge which, how- 
ever valuable, might have irreparably hurt interests immeasur- 
ably more sacred. The situation might be compared to that 
which arises in war. Representatives of the press, intent only 
upon providing the world with the latest and most detailed in- 
formation from the scene of hostilities, are careless of the harm 
that might be done to one of the belligerents by imprudent 
disclosures. But the military censor steps in effectively to im- 
press upon the newsgatherer the good sense of the proverb 
which says there is a time to speak, and also a time to be 
silent. 

In his recent brilliant essay on the reconciliation of the ideals 
of science and faith, Mr. Wilfrid Ward has happily described 
the position of the Church towards new knowledge offered by 
science: “Authority tests it, and may, in doing so, seem to op- 
pose it. She plays, as far as scientific proof is concerned, the 
part taken by the ‘ Devil's Advocate’ in the process of canoni- 
zation. She is jealous of disturbing changes in the human 
medium by which faith in the unseen is habitually preserved 
hic et nunc, science is placed by her on the defensive; excesses 
and fanciful theories are gradually driven out of court; a truer 
and more exact assimilation of assured results in science and 
in theology is thus obtained by the thinkers; then, and not 
until then, Authority accepts such results positively. She is 
the guardian, not of the things of science, but of the things 
of the spirit, it is not for her to initiate enquiries beyond her 
province.” * 

It is no reproach, then, to the Church that she has main- 
tained a position of watchfulness, even of suspicion, towards 
modern science, and, ‘occasionally, has been obliged—to bor- 
row a phrase from Mr. Ward—to act to some extent as a 
drag on the freest adoption of speculations advanced in the 
name of modern criticism. Nor is the strength of her case 
weakened when opponents submit a long list of instances 
where the resistance to progress has been carried to an un- 
warranted extreme by the Congregation of the Index, or any 
other subordinate authority. Equally irrelevant is the charge 
that numberless theologians and apologists have obstinately 


* Ideals of Science and Faith. Essays by various authors. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. 
Longmans, Green & Co., p. 318. 
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arrayed themselves against the legitimate claims of science, 
and, frequently, shut their eyes to the strongest evidences. 
In the Church, as in the world at large, Providence works 
through secondary. causes, whose imperfections and failures are 
made contributory to the divine purpose. The action of the 
Holy Spirit, as the history of doctrinal development and the- 
ology testifies, does not exclude a concurrent action of the 
human mind, operating under its natural limitations. ‘‘ Theol- 
ogy,” writes Father Hogan, ‘“‘is subject to two distinct laws 
or tendencies, the law of conservation and the law of progress. 
As directed by human hands, either of these two tendencies 
may be developed at the cost, even to the destruction, of the 
other, but always with detriment to the science itself. The 
progressive tendency, if unchecked, would soom emancipate it- 
self from authority and do away with all definite, settled be- 
lief, while pure conservatism would end only in stagnation.” 
These two forces, mutually counteracting each other’s excesses, 
under the eye of Supreme Authority, have contributed to the 
adaptation of doctrine to the changing conditions of the human 
mind, without any change in the essential content of. faith. 
But history forbids us to say that they have so controlled each 
other as to produce, at every instant, a perfect equilibrium, or 
to keep the proceedings of all authorities, great and small, in 
the undeviating line of rectitude. 

We are under no necessity to Geny that mistakes may have 
been made, in this department, as in several others, of ecclesi- 
astical government. It has long been noted that the fulfilment 
of the divine promise made to the Church is manifested as 
much by her escape from the dangers that have arisen within, 
as by her victories over external enemies. The case which 
Father Hogan describes as follows is not altogether imagi- 
nary:* “There is such a thing as blind conservatism, and 
theologians are not necessarily exempt from it. They may 
cling obstinately to antiquated notions, and go on repeating 
confidently weak or exploded arguments. They may, by un- 
conscious exaggeration, extend the immutability and ‘sacred- 
ness of divine truth to solutions and speculations which are 
but human, and, in their eagerness to preserve in its integrity 
the deposit of faith, they may allow it to be overladen with 
worthless accretions which destroy, instead of enhancing, its 

* Clerical Studies, p. 154. 
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purity and beauty.” The condemnations of St. Thomas and 
of Galileo’s doctrine, the various mistaken attacks upon scien- 
tific truth which have furnished to our opponents weapons 
that our apologists find somewhat troublesome, are all to be 
ascribed to the local or temporary possession of power .by 
some representative of the “blind conservatism’? to which 
Father Hogan refers. 

Even if it were proven that the authorities who have con- 
ducted the censorship of books have sometimes erred through 
ignorance, or allowed themselves to be carried away by per- 
sonal motives when they ought to have been actuated only by 
devotion to truth, what, again, would this prove, but that 
neither grace nor office, except in one man, and then under 
very strictly limited conditions, is an assurance against the 
failings of humanity? Nobody pretends that the Index is 
presided over immediately by the Holy Spirit. When it was 
instituted, there was a frequent complaint that the theologians 
who controlled it took advantage of it to the injury of a 
rival school. Many an author found his name upon it because 
his enemies were in, and his friends were out. Not always 
has Providence so signally interposed to prevent injustice as 
happened in the case of Bellarmine. Pope Sixtus V. had de- 
termined to place a work of the Cardinal on the Index. The 
list was already in print. But before it could be officially 
published, as Father Aquaviva, the Superior-General of the 
Jesuits in 1590, informs us, Providence removed Sixtus, and 
his successor was of a different mind. - 

The great Pope, Benedict XIV., knew, that those who ex- 
ercised the tremendous power of the Index were exposed to 
the danger of using it to the prejudice of religion. Hence 
he issued those admirable instructions which, unbiased judges 
will admit, express the spirit that, on the whole, has presided 
over the work of the Congregation of the Index. ‘Let them 
know,” writes Benedict of the examiners of books, “that they 
must judge of the various opinions and sentiments of any book 
that comes before them with minds absolutely free from pre- 
judice. Let them, therefore, dismiss patriotic leanings, family 
affections, the predilection of schools, the esprit de corps of an 
institute; let them put away the zeal of party—bearing in 
mind, moreover, that there are not a few opinions which appear 
to one school, institute, or nation to be unquestionably certain, 
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yet, nevertheless, are rejected and impugned, and their contra- 
dictories maintained, by Catholics, without harm to faith and 
religion—all this being with the knowledge and permission of 
the Apostolic See, which leaves every particular opinion of this 
kind its own degree of probability.” The order to put away 
all prejudices, personal, local, patriotic, intellectual, is a hard 
saying; and if those to whom it is addressed have some- 
times failed to hear it, we can only conclude that “men, not 
angels are the ministers of the Gospel.” 

Summing up the several points that are to be taken into 
account in a fair consideration of the Church’s position towards 
science, we may say: (1) A great deal of the thought that has 
been put forth as science, is but speculation; (2) In science 
itself, besides verified fact and ascertained knowledge, there 
has been included, also, a considerable element of hypothesis, 
a large proportion of which has ultimately been rejected by 
scientists themselves; (3) As the guardian of revealed truth, it 
is the Church’s duty to check, for a time, the diffusion of 
knowledge, when its sudden spread among minds unprepared 
for it might act injuriously on the interests of faith; (4) The 
principle of Authority is not affected by some rare mistakes 
made by authorities. 

Only those who deny the existence of revelation can logi- 
cally find fault with the restrictive policy of the Catholic Church. 
The wisdom of that policy is evinced in the safety with which 
the gradual adjustment of doctrine to the immense progress that 
the modern mind has made in so many departments of knowl- 
edge that bears directly, or indirectly, upon Christian faith. 
Non-Catholic Christians may boast that they have more rapidly 
assimilated the results of science; that, for example, they ceased 
earlier than Catholic theologians to oppose the teachings of 
geology. That may be. But what has been the result? The 
almost complete destruction of the old Protestant belief in the 
Bible, with a consequent collapse of all dogmatic Protestantism. 
Everywhere we hear of reconstructions of Christianity, revisions 
of creeds, restatements of confessions. But each attempt at 
building has begun and ended in the uprooting of some more 
of the old foundations of the temple, till now there is left 
scarcely a stone upon a stone. On the other hand, as may be 
seen in the pages of Lagrange, Prat, Hummelauer, and their 
fast-increasing school, the work of assimilation is proceeding 
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among us with all the rapidity that prudence allows. Convinced 
that there can be no real conflict between the truths of reason and 
the truth of Christ’s message, Catholics await with confidence 
the arrival of the day when, no longer distorted through the 
medium of human perversity, and enfranchised from the fogs 
of comparative ignorance that now surround them, the sciences 
will all converge in one splendid flood of light, to render the 
City on the mountain top visible from afar. 


Believe me, Yours fraternally, 


THE WREN. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


How can I praise so slight a thing as thou, 
O merry atom of the rolling song ! 
As brisk thou rangest all the paths along 
To lift huge twig-beams to thy hollow bough 
Dost build a cosy nest within? And how 
Wilt feed thy young, small father? Nay, I wrong 
Such patient cheer; thy little heart is strong 


To hope great things from toil, nor fears allow. 


O little wren, brave builder all the day, 
And pausing but to lift thy voice and sing; 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see so small a thing 
So large in hope; with firm assurance gay 
That present needs a present aid shall bring, 


And he who sends the want, will send the way. 





Rew Books. 


It looks at first sight a daring ven- 

RENAN. ture for a Catholic priest to write 

By Dr. Barry. a life of Ernest Renan.* But if 

the hazard is to be made, we know 

of no abler hand to manage it than Dr. Barry’s. Dr. Barry 

wields a pen of eminent distinction, and there is a fitness 

about his undertaking a study of a man whose style is a very 

miracle; and in the second place we are assured at the outset 

that Dr. Barry, so wide has been his reading, so sincere is his 

intellectual honesty, and so robust his Catholicity, will pre- 

sent Renan to us fairly, neither flinging a polemic at his head, 

nor letting him escape the just censure of a Christian scholar. 

So this work is finely wrought as a piece of literature, is judi- 

cious, brave, and reverent; and we fancy that it will become 
one of the most discussed books of the year. 

Ernest Renan was one of the most highly gifted and per- 
haps the most influential of all the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is very doubtful indeed if even Charles Darwin ‘so 
directly acted upon his age and threw into tumult so vast a 
multitude of minds as the ex-seminarist of St. Sulpice. Renan 
was brought up devoutly, made a brilliant course of prepara- 
tory studies, spent three years in the seminary, received tonsure 
and minor orders, and then, just as his class made the irre- 
vocable step of the subdiaconate, which however he did not 
make, left the sanctuary and the Church, and became a deist 
of a vague and uncertain.kind. He has told us the whole 
story in the seductive pages of the Souvenirs. It was biblical 
difficulties which gave proximate occasion for his momentous 
apostasy. But the remote cause was his own nature and tem- 
perament. He possessed but a thin and feeble religious sense. 
That solemn sense of the eternal, that worshipful obedience to 
the august oracle of conscience, that apostolic eagerness to 
grasp an ideal of righteousness and love, which were so char- 
acteristic of another man who entered the Catholic Church 
three days after Renan abandoned it, John Henry Newman— 
of all this Renan was destitute. He judged religion from the 


| © Ernest Renan. By William Barry, D.D. New York: Scribner's. 
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single standpoint of intellectual criticism. The needs of a soul, 
the perfection of spiritual character, and the postulates of the 
practical reason as a foundation of moral life he would not 
allow in his reckoning. 

Perforce therefore he threw off Christianity. Not that Renan 
was immoral. On the contrary, his life was clean and blame- 
less, even though at odd times he would utter some epicurean 
sentiment, which seemed to condone indulgently in other men 
the weaknesses of flesh from which he was himself exempt. 
But the point is, and it is the fundamental thing in understand- 
ing Renan, he had no strong sense of religion. Humanity fac- 
ing God did not cast him down in awe, but rather roused in 
him a good-natured curiosity about so entertaining an affair. 
He was the perfection of bonhomie. He was forever smiling. 
He described his own life as ‘“‘a charming walk through the 
nineteenth century.” Devoted all his life to the study of the 
Hebrew language and religion, he never caught in the smallest 
degree the Hebrew seriousness before the problems of life. 
Too learned to be a dilettante, he nevertheless displays many 
elements of the dilettante spirit whenever he speaks of the 
sacredest interests of man. 

Still it is only just to say that cries break at times from 
Renan’s lips which spring from the depths of his soul. He is 
not always the smiler at superstition. He does not always ap- 
proach the Sphinx of the universe with a jest; but now and 
then he seems subdued by the uncommunicating countenance, 
and ill at ease at sight of the mysterious desert beyond. But 
he never wavered in his infidelity. Dr. Barry says we cannot 
question his sincerity. He died as he had lived, and told them 
to engrave this epitaph upon his tomb: Veritatem dilexi. 

Dr. Barry, as we have said, describes this man’s career with 
admirable ability and considerable tact. He is silent upon the 
futile behavior of some of Renan’s professors when the lad had 
begun to drift. Certain it is that those early doubts were not 
discreetly dealt with. To make a student say the Miserere as 
a penance for questioning the translation of a verse of the Vul- 
gate is not wise, especially when the student has the original 
Hebrew in his hand. Dr. Barry also passes over in charity the 
hideous lack of scholarly men who might have answered Renan. 
But the arch-rationalist had hardly an adversary worthy of him 
among the orthodox, as Kant had not had, nor Darwin. These 
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three names may warn us that deep and critical scholarship is 
demanded for the welfare of Christianity in these modern 
times. These men have furnished almost all the weapons of 
the present warfare upon faith, and they are still weighty in 
the world of thought. Their equals must arise before the an- 
cient Civitas Dei can feel safe and at peace. 

This biography passes over rather hastily the Vie de Jésus, 
and is unaccountably brusque toward the Histoire du Peuple 
a'Israél, One would gather from Dr. Barry that this latter work 
is worthless as history; and we are all but told that Sayce’s 
Assyrian studies have pulled the foundations from beneath it. 
This latter point is, we fear, an exaggeration of Professor 
Sayce’s contribution to biblical science. We apprehend that 
there is another side to Babylonian discoveries than the high- 
ly favorable one given by Dr. Barry. And as for the histori- 
cal value of the Histoire, every Scripture student to-day knows 
that it is often wrong and cannot at all be regarded as an 
adequate picture of the present-day attitude of criticism toward 
ancient Israel. But in substance the work unquestionably re- 
mains an embodiment of the rationalist position on Hebrew 
history, clothed in a French style of almost overpowering fas- 
cination; and as such is a production of momentous impor- 
tance. However, Dr. Barry’s volume is, as we have already 
observed, a strong, clear, Christian judgment of Renan that no 
student of contemporary history or theology can afford to miss. 
This English priest is the most brilliant living writer among 
the Catholics of England and America, and we trust that he 
will give his pen no rest, but will continue to favor us with 
studies like this, which do so much to make us understand 
both our religion and our age. . 


The strongest and bravest voice 

ESSAYS. that speaks for righteousness to 

By Bishop Spalding. the people of this country is Bish- 

op Spalding’s; the strongest be- 

cause it finds its utterance in the nobility of the human soui 
and in the loving kindness of God; and the bravest because 
it recks not of consequences when it has truth to proclaim. 
One must read Bishop Spalding * deeply and extensively to 


* Religion and Art; and Other Essays. By Bishop Spalding. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co, 
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understand him properly, and to get a grasp upon the world- 
view and life-philosophy which underlie his writings. Some- 
times one hears the objection that there is not much dogmatic 
religion in the Bishop’s works. But this rests on a total mis- 
conception of his purpose. That purpose is not to write a 
theology nor to deliver a polemic. It is far deeper and nobler 
than that, being nothing less than penetrating to the ultimate 
springs of human endeavor, to our faculties of loving, think- 
ing, and aspiring, purifying these heavenly sources from greed 
and selfishness, and thus sanctifying the life of man at its very 
origin. This is not the day for contentions among Christian 
churches. The need now is to save the foundation of all reli- 
gion, to convince men that they are not brutes, to liberate the 
spirit from the flesh, to open dull eyes to the beholding of the 
supernatural, to recall the race from voluptuousness to the 
austere obedience of the moral law which speaks within our 
conscience, and to initiate a bewildered world into the peren- 
nial joy and serene stability of the higher life. This is the 
glorious end to which Bishop Spalding keeps his eye directed 
in every page he writes; and in no holier way could he serve 
his fellow-men. His words cut like a lash when‘he attacks a 
greedy and sordid life; they burn with indignation when he 
describes the public corruption and private sin which darken 
the fair face of our Republic; and they tremble with inspira- 
tion when he holds up before men and women the blessed 
ideal for which God has fitted them and which they may vic- 
toriously attain. To every young man we say: Get Bishop 
Spalding’s books, read them, ponder them, live up to them, 
and your life will be no futile animal existence, no character- 
less, shiftless bubble blown into the shape of a man, but will 
be a benediction on this earth, full of courage, power, gentle- 
ness, and edification. 

This present volume consists of chapters on “ Religion and 
Art”; “Education in the Nineteenth Century”; “The Mean- 
ing of Education”; ‘‘The Physician’s Calling”; and “Social 
Questions.” Of these we would give a word of special men- 
tion to the second, which was delivered before the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis last fall. It is a 
glorious appeal for the right spiritual view of education, which 
is not filling a mind with information, but leading it upward 
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to a region of goodness and beauty, that it may be as cultured, 
free, and religious as God intended. Courageously the Bishop 
maintains that education is ‘a human need and a human right,” 
“the right not of a class nor of a sex, nor of a profession 
merely, but of all”; that “universal education is a postulate 
of democracy”; that ‘‘the people must have the knowledge 
and wisdom which nothing but education can impart”; that 
“if education is to be made universal, it must be organized 
and supported by the State through a system of free schools 
brought within the reach of all, which it alone has the means 
to establish and maintain”; and that ‘‘the belief that educa- 
tion should be universal, and the recognition of the fact that 
it can be made so only through a system of public schools for 
which all are taxed, havé given the impulse to the most char- 
acteristic developments of educational ideas during the nine- 
teenth century.” Then follows a description of the ideal teacher 
as a man or woman who is called on ‘‘to found here a king- 
dom of heaven wherein truth, justice, and love should prevail, 
wherein men should do the will of God.” Teachers of this sort 
are “the world’s guides and saviors, the inspirers of the mul- 
titude, the leaders out of captivity and bondage.” This great 
essay closes with giving voice to that “infinite hope,” which 
has descended upon the world, that man is made for God and 
will never, as a race, leave the pathway that leads on high. 
Again let us say, Bishop Spalding’s writings are brave and 
beautiful and inspiring. If a man is losing sight of the moral 
ideal, they bring it near and brighten it; if a man is tempted 
to abandon all holy ambition because his sphere of action is 
small, they sound in his ears the heavenly lesson that every 
life has an infinite and eternal side to it, and that it is im- 
possible for any child of God to play an insignificant part or 
to do a merely transitory work; and finally, if a man has been 
narrowly trained and one-sidedly educated, they break open 
fresh fields of thought and lead him out into a world-wide cul- 
ture which will stimulate every faculty and destroy every un- 
worthy prejudice. We trust that Catholics will not ‘be remiss 
in appreciating the great work which this sturdy thinker puts 
before them; and we hope that the Bishop will long be spared 
to speak his mighty message to the modern world. 
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Dr. Shahan’s addresses,* now 

ADDRESSES. brought together into a goodly 

By Dr. Shahan. book, were well worth publishing. 

They are full to flowing over with 

historical facts, details, side-lights, and suggestions, such as only 
a man who lives history and thinks history could furnish. One 
who reads this volume from cover to cover will acquire rare 
information on Christian art and archzology, the social and 
public influence of medieval Catholicism, the Church’s dealings 
with education, Catholic foreign missions, and the history of 
Ireland, in an amount not to be equalled, we think, in any 
other single volume that we possess. Not that these essays 
are technical studies on these subjects. On the contrary, most of 
the chapters in the collection were originally delivered as popu- 
lar lectures; as for example: ‘‘The Teaching Office of the 
Bishop”; ‘“‘The Office of the Priesthood ”; “Ireland and Rome”’; 
“Robert Emmet”; ‘The Future of Ireland”; and ‘‘ Do we 
need a Catholic University?” But woven into every one of 
these papers, however popular, are precious threads of history 
which make up the chief value and best adornment of the 
book. The rhetoric is often daring, what with venturesome 
metaphors and luxuriant style; but doubtless one should not 
search scrupulously for academic calm in compositions which, 
for the most part, were spoken addresses. On one or two 
subjects however we wish Dr. Shahan had been more objective. 
We refer to the essays on Leo XIII. and the Brussels Con- 
gress. Eulogiums on great men like the late Pontiff have their 
place, no doubt; but we have had them in plenty. Now that 
Leo has been dead nearly two years, it is time for a scientific 
study of his career, a study that will not be an indiscriminate 
adulation, but will, with affectionate good-will, estimate his 
strength and his weakness, his successes and his failures, and 
will anticipate the judgment which history will ultimately pro- 
nounce upon him. Dr. Shahan could do this so well, owing 
to his knowledge of papal history, that we regret that he 
passed the opportunity by. And as to the Brussels Congress, 
we would wish that something had been said in this essay on 
the present state of science among Catholics, what these Con. 
gresses mean, why they have been opposed, and what they 


* The House of God; and other Addresses and Studies. By the Very Reverend Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D. New York: The Cathedral Library Association. 
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may lead to. This would demand frank and courageous speech, 
of course. But our savants ought to be frank and courageous. 
The day when timidity would do any good is gone. In con- 
clusion we again cordially recommend this book, as indeed we 
feel safe in recommending every future volume that will come 
from the same capable pen. 
Dr. MacDonald gives us a theo- 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE logical treatise* on the Sacrifice 
MASS. of the Mass which will be interest- 
By Dr. MacDonald. ing to students of this tract in 
Christian dogma. He maintains 
at considerable length that not merely the oblation, but also the 
destruction, of the thing offered is essential to the idea of 
sacrifice. This position is supported by citations which dis- 
play wide reading in theology, and the treatment throughout 
will call for the admiration of those to whom such disputes 
are important. The second part of the small volume has for 
its purpose to show that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the self- 
same as that of Calvary. In proving this point Dr. Mac- 
Donald expresses his regret that post-Reformation theologiars 
conceded that the Mass is stmpliciter diversum from Calvary. 
This unfortunate phrase, he says, is an obstacle to the proper 
understanding of Christ’s one Sacrifice made on the Cross and 
continued on the altar. We may take occasion of this work 
to wish that some Catholic would give us a critical study on 
the Last Supper. This is a matter about which a mighty de- 
bate is now going on among New Testament critics, and, so 
far as we have seen, neither in English nor in any European 
language, is there any adequate representation of the Catholic 
side. No one, of course, should undertake such a task who 
is not familiar with the methods of scientific exegesis and of 
positive biblical criticism. 
It must prove a source of satis- 
SAINTE-BEUVE faction to the lovers of the great 
IN ENGLISH. masters in literature to learn that 
some of the historic and literary 
papers of Saint-Beuve have been translated into English and 
published in two beautiful volumes, by the Knickerbocker 
Press, under the general title of Portraits of the Seventeenth 


* The Sacrifice of the Mass. By Very Rev. Alex. MacDonald. New York: The 
Christian Press Association. 
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Century.* There are many to whom the French original is 
practically a sealed book, and whose knowledge of Sainte- 
Beuve was limited to fugitive, condensed, and wholly unsatis- 
factory translations of an occasional Lundi, and to such these 
volumes will be most welcome. And even to those to whom 
French is not unfamiliar the work will be no less welcome, 
since it presents in sound, idiomatic English some of the best 
work of the man who holds rank as one of the greatest critics 
in all literature. 

In one of his delightful monographs Paul Bourget has 
shown how, especially in France, the Critical Essay is the 
‘survival of the fittest” in literary forms. And we can read- 
ily see how the spirit of the French people, no less than their 
language, naturally and most successfully lends itself to this 
form of literary expression. Keenly appreciative of style and 
form, ever alert to the Jon mot, always shrewd and pointed in 
criticism, no people, as a whole, could take to the Essay with 
greater zest. Hence it is not surprising to find this literary 
form at home in modern French literature. It flourishes, it is 
interjected into every kind of prose, the novel, the treatise, 
the history. And as the Frenchman lives in an atmosphere of 
art, as the feeling for form, the poetry and inspiration of 
color and tone, are in the very air he breathes, perforce he must 
be the artist or the critic; he must create, or he must appre- 
ciate. 

And just as Montaigne is the father of the modern essay 
in its broadest conception, just so surely is Sainte-Beuve the 
parent of the modern Critical Essay. After Montaigne the 
form grew richer and richer, and its fecundity was little 
short of the marvelous. But Sainte-Beuve was the first scien- 
tific and universal critic, and only Balzac shares with him the 
primacy of influence upon the France of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This influence is so real, so pronounced, that men of 
authority in the world of letters do not hesitate to declare 
that there is not a writer in France, of the present day or of 
the past half century, who is not more or less directly in- 
debted to Sainte-Beuve. 

He is the acknowledged prince of critics. Both by train- 


* Portraits of the Seventeenth Century. Historic and Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by Katherine P. Wormeley. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press, 
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ing and by temperament he was analytical; in him that qual- 
ity was ever dominant. His was the widest learning, to him 
the greatest pleasure was to comprehend. In his youth he 
had studied medicine; he had been a physiologist before he 
became a poet and a novelist; he had been all three before 
he devoted himself to the Critical Essay. The old school of 
criticism regarded a book as a finished product, to be judged 
by itself and apart from its writer. Sainte-Beuve saw that to 
understand a work one must know and understand all that was 
involved in the process of its making—and especially one must 
know the writer, the man as he moved and breathed and had 
his being, not only the man in himself, but the man in his 
whole environment, his antecedents, the social, family, reli- 
gious forces that had any play in his development, the racial 
characteristics, ambition, views of life that prevailed in his 
age and country—all these entered into the concept of Sainte- 
Beuve as necessary material for the Critical Essay. And it is 
this which makes this form of literary expression one of the 
richest and most life-like pictures of all that served to create 
the particular work under notice. 

These were the qualities which made Sainte-Beuve call his 
work the “natural history of minds.” And for such work he 
was admirably equipped. He possessed an acute perception 
of all that was vital and significant in his subjects. His learn- 
ing was profound, his research far-reaching and painstaking. 
His theories of criticism were thus broad and sound, founded 
on knowledge he had made his own, and a study that was so 
wide in its range as to merit the term universal. He had a 
tact that even in a Frenchman was wonderful, while his taste 
was well-nigh perfection. His style is a model of French 
prose, clear, dignified, exact. It can, therefore, be readily 
understood how he drew for so many years the attention of 
the whole world of letters in every land and of every tongue 
to the pages of the Constitutionnel and the Moniteur in which 
his wonderful Causeries appeared. From one of his biogra- 
phers we learn with what care each of these papers was pre- 
pared for publication. 


He began each Monday to prepare the article for the fol- 
lowing week. Having selected his subject, he dictated a 
rough outline of the article, filling in blanks and making cor- 
rections. This first draft was then copied, revised, and 


. 
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sometimes even wholly rewritten. For twelve hours daily 
this continued until Thursday, when the manuscript was 
sent to the printer. The proof was then subjected to a 
revision as minute and thorough as that which the manuscript 
had undergone, before everything was pronounced ready for 
publication on Monday. And when it did appear, the ac- 
curacy and aptness of every quotation, the correctness of 
every name and date were as noteworthy as its finish and 
effect as a whole. 


This elaborate, painstaking work reminds one of our own 
Walter Pater, and of the late W. E. Henley, both possessing 
high standards to which Henley, for instance, was so loyal, 
that it is said he would not allow even a four line notice of a 
book to appear till it had been polished wsgue ad unguem. 

The first of Sainte-Beuve’s famous literary causeries was 
published in 1830 in the Revue de Paris, but it was not until 
1849 that he regularly contributed the Causeries du lundi to 
the Constitutionnel, and these he continued till his death in 
1865. These literary monographs cover the widest range, from 
the classic writers of antiquity to those of his own day. The 
mere bulk of his work, fifty-three volumes, is of itself impos- 
ing, and when one considers the precision, subtlety, and deli- 
cacy of his writings, the whole stands unrivalled in the litera- 
ture of criticism. 

The English presentation of Sainte-Beuve under considera- 
tion has been taken from the Causeries du lundi, the Portraits 
de Femmes, and the Portraits Littéraires. The two volumes 
(which, it may be useful to note, may be purchased separately) 
deal with the important personages in France during the 
seventeenth century, and a list of the subjects discussed would 
be sufficient to show the wide range of Sainte-Beuve’s special 
gifts and power as a critic. The whole series of papers is too 
lengthy to print here, but we may notice that the first volume 
contains papers of special interest on Cardinals Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and De Retz, on de La Rochefoucauld, the Abbé de 
Rancé, the reformer of La Trappe, and Henrietta Anne of 
England; and the second volume treats of the History of the 
French Academy, of Bossuet and Fénelon, of Moliére, Cor- 
neille, and Racine, of Buileau and La Fontaine, of Pascal, of 
Madame de Sévigné. 

Here and there passages in the original have heen omitted, 
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but these are practically of no importance, or relate chiefly to 
distinctions of style, etc., which cannot be made clear in 
English. Likewise, where two or more essays on the same 
person have been written in different series they have been 
put together, with, of course, the omission of repetitions. The 
volumes are beautifully printed and bound, and the portraits 
of the different celebrities have been artistically reproduced. 
The work must, as we have said above, be welcome, and will 
prove of absorbing interest to all whose love for the great in 
literature is genuine. 

Dr. Miinsterberg’s brief essay * on 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. Immortality has much in it to at- 

By Munsterberg. tract and much to exasperate. 
| His interpretation of life in terms 
of will is done with extraordinary skill and perspicuity, con- 
sidering the small space allotted to the problem in his paper. 
But his application of the theory of will-values to individual 
immortality appears to us unsatisfactory and weak. To speak 
first of the former point, Dr. Miinsterberg insists that the true 
value of human life cannot be stated in terms of mechanics, 
physics, space, or time, but rather consists in our will-attitude 
towards reality. Our beliefs, endeavors, and ideals are our 
life, so far as that life is specifically human and not material 
or animal; and these beliefs, endeavors, and ideals represent 
the position that our will takes toward the world about us, 
and toward the absolute. Obviously this will-attitude is inde- 
pendent of time; it shares in the absoluteness of the reality 
which is not imprisoned in forms of finite thought. Therefore, 
says Dr. Miinsterberg, a man's true life is in itself eternal, and 
it is futile and unworthy to dream of a continued individual 
existence after death. There is no future as there is no past 
or present to life, when life is thus ideally regarded. A _ will- 
attitude toward absolute reality is eternal; and to fall from 
this high conception to the animal desire for a space-and-time 
futurity is egregiously to miss life’s nobler meaning. 

With this interpretation of life in terms of will we have 
only sympathy; with its application to immortality we totally 
disagree: Dr. Miinsterberg, in our judgment, needs in his 
philosophy a deeper and more comprehensive idea of the in- 
dividual as such. He reduces man to a series of impersonal 

* The Eternal Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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will-attitudes, and ignores the underlying Se/f which makes 
those will-attitudes possible and gives them meaning; he 
empties all content out of the great affirmation, Ego, and he 
totally passes over the very highest element in will-life, the 
element of responsibility. Because there is a timeless aspect 
to our life now, away, he says, with the superstition that we 
shall be shut up again after death in a prison subject to time. 
Rather, we would maintain, because our earthly life catches a 
glimpse of absolute values, and to that extent is beyond the 
constraint of time, is it all the more likely that we shall here- 
after see more of those absolute values; or else these present 
gleams of them are futile and purposeless. The greatest value 
of life consists in our attitude toward ultimate reality. True; 
but that attitude is inconceivable, unless referred to the per- 
sonal self that takes the. attitude. Life and reality are non- 
existent to us, until we fling our personalities against them 
and adjust our selves to them. This adjusting of individual 
selves to the absolute merely begins, merely dawns here on 
earth, and we die almost as soon as we have found that in 
this adjustment our purest life consists. The adjustment, 
therefore, must go on in a world to come, or else the highest 
finite reality we know, namely a conscious self, has a more 
horrible fate than the meanest grain of matter. And if that 
adjustment to the absolute will continue, it can continue only 
in terms of self. Otherwise the impersonal is higher than the 
personal, and the august fact of individual responsibility is 
blown sheer out of human life. Mr. Miinsterberg reads the 
world in terms of will. It is astonishing that he should seem 
to forget that will means a self; and that if there is an eter- 
nity in will-attitude, there must also be an eternity in self- 
attitude. And if there is an eternity in self-attitude, his 
unreal foundation of impersonal] will-postures is demolished, 
and we are standing on the traditional ground of everlasting 
individual permanence in the world to come. 


Two small volumes by Catholic 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. laymen, on vital questions of con- 
troversy and apologetics, are 
heartily to be welcomed.* In Europe it is not uncommon to 


* The Light of Faith. By Judge Frank McGloin. St. Louis: B. Herder. The Church 
of God on Trial, By Edward J. Maginnis. New York: The Christian Press Association. 
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find learned laymen entering the lists in behalf of religion, but 
in America the spectacle has thus far been rare. Judge Mc- 
Gloin and Mr. Maginnis give us hope that we shall have a re- 
nascence of the lay apostolate. Judge McGloin’s volume deals 
with such fundamental questions as the existence of God, 
divine revelation, and the immortality of the soul. On these 
subjects Mr. McGloin writes as one who has read pretty 
thoroughly in the modern literature of science, and he acquits 
himself with distinction. 

Mr. Maginnis’ volume aims at proving the Church and its 
sacraments against such objections as are contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church. The discussion 
is brief, but it has a legal incisiveness, and never wanders from 
the point. Naturally in so summary a treatment, many points 
are undeveloped and some conclusions seem hastily arrived at ; 
but the book furnishes stimulus for wider research and more 
exhaustive investigation. Again let us say it, these treatisse 
are in a high degree encouraging. May the number of our 
lay defenders speedily increase. It is time for another Brown- 
son. 

M. Léon Lefébure has written a 
book * consisting of four sketches 
of eminent French Catholics, be- 
lieving that one of the best apolo- 
getics for faith is ‘the life-story of great men who have be- 
lieved. This is a just and true belief, and M. Lefébure is 
happy in the choice of characters who illustrate it. He has 
selected Montalembert, Augustin Cochin, the philanthropist, 
Frangois Rio, the historian of Christian art, and the Abbé 
Guthlin, student and philosopher. These were men who lived 
abreast of their age in the spheres of study and practical 
activity, and remained always sincere and simple Catholics. 
Of Montalembert’s Catholicity there is no need to speak. In 
prosperity and in trial, in the ardent hopes of his youth and 
in the sorrowful disillusions of his old age, he stood firmly 
true to faith, and allowed no shock or vicissitude to loosen his 
loyal grasp upon it. M. Lefébure writes of him with especial 
tenderness, treating chiefly of his misfortunes wherein he is so 
superbly great. Lamennais is harshly spoken of in these 


GREAT CATHOLICS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Lefebure. 


* Portraits de Croyants au XIXe. Siecle. Par Léon Lefébure. Paris: Librairie Plon- 
Nourrit. 
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pages; rather too harshly we think. Is it not with great sor- 
row that we should behold that mighty ruin of a gifted soul, 
rather than with unfeeling censure? 

How Catholicity lived in and inspired the careers of his 
three other subjects, M. Lefébure shows in eloquent pages. 
Cochin was a lover of men and a well-doer to them, who in 
every deed of charity kept before his mind the spirit of the 
Gospel and the traditional ideal of Catholic philanthropy; Rio 
was a student of art who counted the most brilliant men of 
his age among his intimate friends: Lord Houghton, Carlyle, 
Gladstone, and many others, in whose company he was ever 
the edifying, devout, and fearless Catholic; the Abbé Guthlin 
recalls Pére Gratry; like Gratry he was of an ardent, idealiz- 
ing nature, whose fine qualities of mind were incessantly pre- 
occupied with means for winning the modern world of scholar- 
ship to Christ. He died in the very prime of life, just as he 
seemed about to realize the brilliant promise of his youth. It 
does one good to read these sketches of noble and believing 
men. We are sure that books like these will give inspiration 
to many lives—exempla trahunt—and we trust especially that 
among the Frenchmen of to-day there will arise Christian 
heroes not unworthy of the splendid names on France’s long 
roll of honor, to restore and strengthen in their countrymen 
the Christian spirit which appears now to be obscured. 


This book,* written for religious, 
THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE. gives the rugged and old-fashioned 
By Giraud. lessons of spiritual life in an earn- 
est, pious manner which is not 
without a certain attractiveness. There is little in it that is 
new, as we might expect—even the similes and examples are 
taken from Francis de Sales, Cassian, and Rodriguez—but we 
dare say that it will compare favorably even in literary inter- 
est with almost any other of its kind. We were astonished to 
find that there are no chapters on prayer. The old monastic 
way of writing spiritual books made all other considerations, 
whether on vices, virtues, or vows, only preparatory to a long 
and analytic study of prayer, which is the highest occupation 
of the human soul, and ought therefore to be the most im- 
portant part of a religious book. 


* The Spirit of Sacrifice in the Religious State. By Rev. S. M. Giraud. Revised by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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The preface styles Father Rodriguez’ work on Perfection 
the first and foremost treatise on the religious life. We ven- 
ture to say that not many people, whose reading in spiritual 
literature has been moderately thorough, would approve this 
astonishing statement. The chapter on manifestation of con- 
science should have been omitted. Leo XIII.’s decree Que- 
madmodum abolished the custom in all lay communities, on 
account of the abominable abuses to which it had given rise; 
and inasmuch as this book will almost certainly be used chiefly 
in sisterhoods, this troublesome matter should have been 
dropped. The final chapter, too, on the apparitions at La 
Salette, had better been excised, for reasons that will be ob- 
vious to whoever reads it. But in conclusion let us say that 
we read one sentence in this good book with sincere delight. 
Here it is: “ After the priesthood, there is nothing more holy, 
more sublime, than the religious life.” Heaven be praised that 
right order is observed at last! The disparagement of Christ’s 
priesthood goes so far in some treatises on the vowed state as 
apparently to regard the priest as merely a canonical func- 
tionary. Cardinal Manning was justified in his indignation at 
this subjection.of the apostolic priesthood to any other state, 
however holy. To the person, author, or editor, who wrote 
the sentence quoted, we would express our gratitude: 


A long, varied, and momentous 
history clusters about the Galilean 
village of Nazareth. Apart from 
the biblical events that occurred 
there, nearly every century of Christian history has seen some- 
thing worth recording on the scene of the Annunciation. 
Christian art finds fascination in the basilicas which devout 
hands raised in the Holy Family’s honor; pious romance may 
revel in the pilgrimages that stream through all ages toward 
the venerated spot; and interests of a sterner and sadder 
kind will be occupied with the wars and conquests which 
drenched in blood the birth-land of the King of Peace. This 
story of Nazareth and its basilicas has been concisely written 
by M. Gaston Le Hardy in a volume* of extraordinary value. 
Woven into the substance of the book are long citations from 
ancient authors, arranged chronologically, which tell with great 


* Histoire de Nazareth et de Ses Sanctuaires. Par Gaston Le Hardy. Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre. 


THE HISTORY OF NAZA- 
RETH. 
By Gaston Le Hardy. 
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vividness, and of course with weighty authority, what learned 
pilgrims and historians of old found in the holy hamlet, or 
heard existed there. Its shrines are minutely described, and 
the fate which decreed that it should pass in violence from 
Christian to infidel hands is fully and sympathetically narrated. 
Naturally in a book on Nazareth we look to find the author’s 
account of the episode of the Holy House, said to have been 
transported to the West by angels, and at the present time to 
rest in Loreto. M. Le Hardy is not very forward or dog- 
matic in giving his opinion on the matter, but it is perfectly 
clear that he regards the Holy House legend as_ unhistorical. 
He points out, as so many other historians have done, that 
long after the alleged miracle, travelers in Palestine positively 
declare that the Holy House existed unchanged in Nazareth; 
and he indicates the very late date of the legend as a grave 
reason for its historical untrustworthiness. M. Le Hardy, let 
us remark, is a devout Catholic. On the whole this is a very 
interesting book, and every one who reads it will feel grateful 
to the author. 


A new edition of the Little Flow- 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS ers of St. Francis* is a favor to 
OF ST. FRANCIS. be welcomed. These tender and 
immortal legends make one for- 
get for a time the tumult and the shouting of our modern 
world, and beguile one’s fancy with visions of medieval Um- 
bria, and the mighty servant of God, St. Francis. They tell, 
as the world knows, of how blessed Francis chided Brother 
Elias for speaking disrespectfully to an angel; of how he com- 
manded Brother Bernard, under obedience, to tread three 
times on his throat and mouth, because he had half-admitted 
an unkind thought about Brother Elias; of how he had 
divers colloquies with the Lord and several of his saints; of 
how while he was praying one night a little boy-brother saw 
him conversing with Christ and his holy Mother; of how he 
tamed Brother Wolf, after Brother Wolf had killed many peo- 
ple; of how he preached a sermon to “ My little Sisters the 
Birds”; and many other charming stories, as artless as the 
look of a child, as fresh and pure as the dawn of day. It will 
do every one good to read the Little Flowers. 


* Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. London: Kegan Paul, French, Triibner Com- 
pany. 
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An excellent manual* of consti- 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. tutional law in the United States 
By McClain. has been written by Judge Mc- 
Clain, of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa. An introductory section is historical in character, 
giving the English and Colonial antecedents of our present 
Constitution. The body of the book is naturally taken up with 
the Constitution itself in its various regulations concerning the 
three branches of our Government, the inter-relation of States, 
and the rights and guarantees of the individual citizen. A 
useful appendix contains extracts from Magna Charta, the Bill 
of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and other similar 
instruments of popular government. The volume is very well 
adapted either for private reading or for classes of civics or 
history in our schools. 


The well-known name of M. E. 

TALES. Francis appears on the title-page 

By M. E. Francis. of a new volume f of short stories. 

Like so many of the author’s 
earlier writings, these sketches have their scene of action in 


Dorset—Dorset of quaint speech, simple manners, and guile- 
less hearts. And so appropriately, these stories are simple 
too, being pastoral tales and quiet romances of an English 
village’s joys and sorrows and superstitions and affections. 
They display no agitation of great adventure, no painful in- 
genuity of plot, no detailed delineation of striking characters. 
But they are fascinating from their unpretending simplicity, 
their pure goodness, and their warm, human interests. Every 
one who loves good literature and has a heart for the quiet 
humanities of our lot will find delight in reading them. 


A book on the gruesome subject 
LYNCH LAW. of lynching{ is not pleasant to 
By Dr. Cutler. read, but it may be a means to- 
ward remedying a great evil. Pro- 
fessor Cutler has collected a vast amount of data on this par- 
ticular feature of lawlessness; he gives a summary of the pre- 
* Constitutional Law in the United States. By Emlin McClain, LL.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
t Dorset Dear. By M.E. Francis. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
tLynch Law. An Investigation into the History of Lynching in the United States. By 
James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
VOL. LXXXI.—=35 


. 
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ventive measures thus far proposed for destroying it; and in 
his last chapter he expresses the personal convictions to which 
his investigation has led him. It is hardly necessary to state 
that Professor Cutler is uncompromising in his abhorrence of 
lynching. He admits, of course, that the provocation is oiten 
exceedingly grave; but he denies that it ever justifies mob 
action. He makes the point that lynching does not deter from 
crime, and that the terror excited by such summary vengeance 
has no permanent effect for good. The speedy vindication of 
justice by strictly legal procedure, he: insists, would not only 
remove a reproach flung often against our country by aliens, 
but would also be the best check on the crimes that have 
brought lynching into being. And as for the punishment of 
lynchers, this volume repeats what the whole world knows; 
namely, that although nearly all the States in which lynchings 
are frequent have laws on their statute-books making lynching 
a crime, these laws are practically inoperative and worthless. 
We agree with Professor Cutler that lynching ought to be 
made a federal offense to be tried in federal courts. Lawless 
men would hesitate long before forming a lynching mob if they 
knew that they would have to stand trial before a judge who 
directly represented the central government of the country. For 
our comfort, Mr. Cutler’s figures prove that lynching is decreas- 
ing. Whereas in 1892, 235 persons were lynched, and in 1893, 
200, the average yearly number from 1899 to 1903 was III. 
With the spread of education, and the growing sense of religion 
and civilization, we have abundant reason to hope that this sin 
against society will soon disappear. It is, absolutely necessary, 
let us say in conclusion, that the men who handle this ques- 
tion, whether in pulpit, press, or Congress, should be free from 
sectional bitterness, and should adapt their fine academic theo- 
ries to the exigencies of human nature. No man who has not 
lived or extensively traveled in the South, and sympathetically 
learned the South’s difficulties, burdens, and traditions, should 
presume publicly to discuss the problem. The noble South is 
bravely doing its best to sustain its share of our country’s re- 
sponsibilities, and to have a fitting part in America’s splendid 
progress. It is neither disloyal nor lawless. It simply has a 
perplexing crisis to confront, and it will confront it and pass 
through it honorably and successfully if the North will give 
help instead of criticism, sympathy instead of censure, 
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A novel that since its publication 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. has received extensive notices, most 
By Hichens. of them laudatory, is The Garden 
of Allah,* by Robert Hichens. The 
Garden of. Allah is the title poetically given by the Arabs to 
the Desert of Sahara, and the desert with its “ atmosphere,” 
its silence, its charm, its heat, and its sky-effects, is employed 
as the background of this tale, and the interpreter, in great 
measure, of the feelings and emotions of its characters. The 
novel, in so far as it employs the dry and voiceless desert for 
this purpose, is unique; the theme of the story itself is exceed- 
ingly trite. We have had, indeed, a nauseating surplus of this 
kind of frenzied novel writing within the last two years, and 
we need but mention two others that have been widely and 
sensationally exploited— The Shutters of Silence and The Broken 
Rosary. We have called it frenzied novel writing, and we think 
the adjective a just one. The author of such a book is evi- 
dently beggared for a theme, and his selection of the abnormal 
and the unusual is a confession of weakness. Genius in order 
to find its expression need not distort nature nor display its 
eccentricities and its exceptions. In truth by such a proceed- 
ing a writer but seeks to conceal his own weakness by attract- 
ing the attention of the observer to the freak of nature. Art 
is but the powerful expression of the true, and the good, and 
of what is fundamental in the proper growth and perfection of 
all things. Could we differentiate art from morality, which we 
cannot, any more than we can separate soul from body and 
still have life, this novel, Zhe Garden of Allah, would yet sin 
grievously against the first canons of art; for it creates not 
normal, natural characters, but characters that from the outset 
are unreal, impractical, and artistically, or rather inartistically, 
monstrous. It is a straining after the unusual, glaring in its 
great daubs of yellow and red, and attractive because of its 
very unusual coloring, its fantastic lines, and its sensational 
lights, as, in another order, the display lines of a penny daily 
are attractive to many jaded minds, or the two-headed calf in 
the menagerie is attractive to the curious crowd. 

This novel has been praised, and praised almost without 
limit, for the power of its English. If power be an excessive 
use of the adjective, a down-pouring of words, a repetition ot 

* The Garden of Allah, By Robert Hichens. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
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sentences with the same meaning, and the employment of 
phrases which when analyzed seem to have no purpose save the 
creation of that intangible thing called “literary atmosphere,” 
if delicacy be a fault and simplicity a weakness, then the pres- 
ent work may be called powerful indeed. We have read it, but 
the reading has been a laborious task. Many times during the 
reading we had to seek a respite. The book, from the point 
of view of writing, is decidedly heavy.: It is overdone, it smells 
of the lamp, and the endeavors for great effects and unusual 
climaxes are pitiful. 

The immorality of the book is, to our minds, so gross that 
we fail to see how any soul, cherishing the pure and holy 
things of life, can fail to be disgusted and sickened at the 
reading of it. We do not wish to be prudish in the matter. 
Literature, since it is a study of life, must deal with life in its 
entirety, and, in depicting the sinful and the forbidden, litera- 
ture but fulfils a necessary part of its office. But when an 
author deliberately exploits the sensual, describes minutely, 
carefully, and with the single view to arouse the purely ani- 
mal in his characters, he makes himself but the arch-priest, or 
rather the arch-devil of the indecent, and his work. should no 
more be tolerated in the respectable home than his like con- 
versation would be listened to in the drawing-room. 

We have spoken thus at length because the book in ques- 
tion has been praised by journals that claim to be eminently 
respectable, and the author is said by them to have entered 
once more into his own—perhaps he has. 

We might continue our criticism of the volume, and speak 
of how the author, with all his claims to exactness, fails utterly 
to understand the sacrament of marriage as taught by the 
Catholic Church; how he makes his chief character grossly in- 
consistent; how he violates most obviously the laws of physi- 
ology—but we would have to continue indefinitely. The Gar- 
den of Allah is not a worthy nor an artistic creation; it is a 
reeking monstrosity. 

Dr. Osler is the author of one of 

ZZQUANIMITAS. the best single volume text-books 
By Osler. of medicine in English.* He dedi- 
cated that book to the memory of 


* Ziquanimitas. With Other Addresses to Medical Students, Nurses, and Practitioners of 
Medicine. By William Osler, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
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his teachers, the first of whom is the Anglican minister of Wes- 
ton, Ontario. It is somewhat unusual fora scientist thus to ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to his early religious training, but this 
affectionate remembrance is an indication of the character of 
the author. Dr. Osler’s extensive sympathy, his elevation of 
thought, his insistence on worthy ideals, his wide reading are 
all strikingly exhibited in the volume before us. The book 
gives us an excellent idea why the medical profession was 
so enthusiastic in its tribute to him on the occasion of his 
departure for Oxford. We will be pardoned if we quote a few 
passages from the work. In his address on teaching and think- 
ing, or the two functions of the medical school, Dr. Osler said: 


’Tis no idle challenge which we physicians throw out tothe 
world, when we claim:tliat our mission is of the highest and of 
the noblest kind, not alone in curing disease, but in educating 
the people in the laws of health, and in preventing the spread 
of plagues and pestilence; nor can it be gainsaid that of late 
years our record asa body has been more encouraging in its prac- 
tical results than those ot the other learned professions. Not 
that we all live up to the highest ideals, far from it—we are 
only men. But we have ideals which mean much, and they 
are realizable, which means more. Of course there are Gehazis 
among us who serve for shekels, whose ears hear only the 
lowing of the oxen and the jingling of the guineas, but these 
are exceptions. The rank and file labor earnestly for public 
good, and self-sacrificing devotion to community interests ani- 

' mates our best work. 


Apart from this expression of lofty ideals of conduct, to be 
met with so frequently in these addresses, the most striking 
feature is the breadth of reading and the extent of the literary 
knowledge displayed. The. Bible is quoted very frequently and 
very appropriately. Other favorite authors are John Henry 
Newman, Walter Pater, Plato, Shakespeare, George Eliot, Cer- 
vantes, and Dante. These writers are quoted evidently not 
from any mere chance reading of striking passages, but from 
a deep knowledge and intimate familiarity with their spirit and 
intention. Thus Dr. Osler himself is a wonderful example of 
the advice he has so often publicly given to medical students 
and physicians that, besides their vocation, they should have 
some avocation to. which to turn in their leisure moments, and 
that they should acquire, if not a scholar’s knowledge, at least 


. 
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a gentleman’s knowledge, of the immortal literary works of all 
time. 

Dr. Osler, to his praise be it said, continually insists on 
the necessity for a professional man rounding out his life with 
other interests beyond those of his profession, and with other 
desires beyond that of making money. Real success, he writes, 
means happiness in life, not merely the accumulation of money, 
which may indeed be a source of more worry than pleasure to 
its possessor. Some of Dr. Osler’s expressions in this regard 
are not limited in their application to the medical profession. 
Speaking of a great University he said: 


While living laborious days, happy in his work, happy 
in the growing recognition which he is receiving from his 
colleagues, no shadow of doubt haunts the mind of the 
young physician, other than the fear of failure; but I 
warn him to cherish the days of his freedom, the days when 
he can follow his bent, untrammeled, undisturbed, and not 
as yet in the coils of the octopus. In a play of Oscar 
Wilde’s one of the characters remarks: ‘‘ There: are only 
two great tragedies in life, not getting what you want, and 
getting it!’’ And I have known consultants whose tread- 
mill life illustrated the bitterness of this mof, and whose 
great success at sixty did not bring the comfort they had 
anticipated at forty. The mourntul echo of the words of 
the preacher ring in their ears, words which I not long 
ago heard quoted with deep feeling by a distinguished 
physician: ‘‘ Better is an handful with quietness, than both 
the hands full with travail and vexation of spirit.’’ 


Dr. Osler has realized especiaily, and expressed in a strik- 
ing way, the duty of charity, and in so doing has paid more 
than one tribute to the work of the Church. We quote an 
example from an address to nurses: 


Among the ancients, many had risen to the idea of for- 
giveness of enemies, of patience under wrong-doing, and 
even of the brotherhood of man; but the spirit of Love only 
received its incarnation with the ever memorable reply to 
the ever memorable question, Who is my neighbor ?—a reply 
which has changed the attitude of the world. Nowhere in 
ancient history, sacred or profane, do we find pictures of 
devoted heroism in women such as dot the annals of the 
Catholic Church, or such as can be paralleled in our own 
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century. Tender, maternal affection, touching filial piety, 
were there; but the spirit abroad was that of Deborah not 
Rizpah, of Jael not Dorcas. 


If more of our teachers in America had the breadth of 
human sympathy, the depth of learning, and the precious love 
of high ideals, which characterizes those addresses, we should 
feel less anxious about the effect of present-day education on 
the rising generation. ; 

‘Coincident with the publication of 

GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF the lectures delivered at Cam- 

THE SIXTEENTH bridge, England, by Professor Bar- 

CENTURY. rett Wendell, of Harvard College, 

By Lee. is the appearance of a volume of 

lectures delivered the same year 

at Lowell Institute, Boston, by the distinguished English scholar, 
Sidney Lee. 

Mr. Lee’s subject is Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,* and he has chosen as representative of the highest cul- 
ture of the period, Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Edmund Spenser, Francis Bacon, and William 
Shakespeare. 

No attempt at detailed biographies has been made by Mr. 
Lee. He has endeavored rather to trace in these men “the 
course of a great intellectual movement.’’ This movement, it is 
needless to say, is the spirit of the Renaissance, ‘‘ which reached 
its first triumph in More’s Utopia, and its final glory in Shake- 
spearean drama.” By their versatility of aim, ambition, and 
achievement, More, Sidney, Bacon, Raleigh are indisputably 
typical products of the Renaissance. As Mr. Lee says of 
Bacon: ‘“‘His philosophical interests embraced every topic; 
his writings touched almost every subject of intellectual study. 
To each he brought the same eager curiosity and efficient in- 
sight. He is the despair of the modern specialist. He is his- 
torian, essayist, logician, legal writer, metaphysician, a com- 
mentative writer on science in its every branch.” 

With commendable fairness and conscientious criticism Mr. 
Lee has handled the virtues and the weaknesses of his sub- 
jects. His enthusiasm over Bacon’s scholarship is exuberant, 
but his censure of his lax morals is keen. In his essay on 


* Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By Sidney Lee New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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More, he has naturally failed to see that noble man from the 
point of view of one within the Church; to him it is ‘‘ one of 
history’s perplexing ironies” that “the man who, by an airy 
effort of the imagination, devised the new and revolutionary 
ideal of Utopia, should end his days on the scaffold as a mar- 
tyr to ancient beliefs which shackled man’s intellect and denied 
freedom to man’s thought.’’ More was beheaded, as Mr. Lee 
himself says, and as every schoolboy knows, because he re- 
fused to bow to the Act of Supremacy which conferred upon 
Henry VIII. and all his successors, in place of the Pope, 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church. For Catholics the 
paradox: would have existed had. More subscribed to Henry’s 
claim. Aside from this lack of sympathy with More on the 
fundamental question, Mr. Lee’s appreciation of him is eulo- 
gistic. He speaks of him as ‘‘one endowed with the finest 
enlightenment of ‘the Renaissance; a man whose outlook on 
life was in advance of his generation; possessed, too, of such 
quickness of wit, such imaginative activity, such sureness of 
intellectual insight, that he could lay bare with pen all the de- 
fects, all the abuses, which worn-out conventions and lifeless 
traditions had imposed on the free and beneficent development 
of human endeavor and human society.” 

This volume of essays is a valuable addition to literature 
on the subject. 


Eden Phillpotts is the writer of a new West of England 
tale entitled Zhe Secret Woman.* The scene is laid in that 
bleak yet beautiful Dartmoor country which the author knows 
how to describe so well. The novel belongs to that class of 
heart-burning tragedies which Hardy’s Zess of the D'Urbervilles 
typifies, and it is quite as gloomy and unpleasant. The old 
story of sin and its terrible consequences is told again with 
dramatic and forceful power. Clever and powerful as the book 
is, it none the less raises again the old question, would it not 
be better for a talented writer to devote his energies to life’s 
happier episodes? 

Notwithstanding the sincerity of Mr. Phillpotts, and the 
stern lesson his tragedy preaches, the book is not one for in- 
discriminate circulation. 


* The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
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The Bishop of Beauvais has written to his clergy a pas- 
toral letter® on Scripture-study which is highly creditable to 
its distinguished author. It is sanely conservative but honor- 
ably sympathetic with the just endeavors of modern criticism. 
It is a great pleasure to read it, after one has been disheart- 
ened by the multitude of pamphlets that have come from cer- 
tain quarters in violent, but not very scientific, disparagement 
of the historical method in biblical study. This brief work 
recognizes that new problems have arisen in the field of 
Scripture, that the fathers have not exhausted human science, 
and that sound criticism is to be encouraged. More particu- 
larly the bishop admits the great principles of implicit quota- 
tions, and of diversity of interpretation depending on diversity 
of literary form. From this the initiated will understand that 
we have here a broad and enlightened prelate. 


In A Short Handbook of Missions,t Mr. Eugene Stock gives 
a great deal of valuable information concerning the foreign 
missions of the non-Catholic Christian denominations. Accord- 
ing to his figures these missions now govern between three 
and four million converts, of whom a million and a quarter 
are regular communicants. The missionaries number between 
fifteen and seventeen thousand, including four thousand married 
and over three thousand unmarried women. Interesting sketches 
are given of the chief missionary societies in non-Catholic 
churches, and also brief biographical notices of some of the 
more celebrated missionaries. Unfortunately Mr. Stock intensely 
dislikes the Catholic Church. He discredits our foreign mis- 
sions, and makes various charges against our missionaries, some 
of which charges, however, seem to spring from irritation at 
the number of Catholic converts. At all events this exhibition 
of prejudice is repulsive, and greatly disfigures his book. 

*L' Etude dela Sainte Ecriture. Lettre de Mgr. l'Evéque de Beauvais au Clergé de Son 


Diocése. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 


tA Short Handbook of Missions. By Eugene Stock. New York. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (13 May): The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop 
of Albi, studies exhaustively the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the French Concordat. The letter manifests 
much practical knowledge of affairs and considerable 
moderation of view, and it will be a great aid to the 
appreciation of the true condition of the crisis. The civil 
and religious powers must necessarily be distinct. This 
is a principle arising from the very nature of the 
Church’s divine mission. The mutual independence of 
the two powers in their respective domains, is comple- 
mented by the duty of living and working together in 
concord and harmony. That these principles have not 
been adhered to, cannot be laid at the Church’s door. 
The present crisis is not the outcome of the Concordat. 
On the contrary the fault is clearly imputable to those 
whose duty it was to use the Concordat. A govern- 
ment, animated by intentions merely pacific, would not 
take forty-eight hours to settle the dispute honorably 
for France and joyously for the Church. In addition, 
the writer traces a provisory line of conduct to be pur- 
sued by his clergy until reorganization is attained. The 
most serious fault of the present system is the lack of 
autonomy for the French clergy. In this hour of vio- 
lent transformation let the Church put aside that passive 
attitude with which the clergy have been reproached. 
(20 May): The Bishop of London, speaking of the re- 
marriage of divorced persons in Churches, says, that 
what the State has done in decreeing a divorce, the 
State, if it wishes, must undo; the Church should not 
be compromised in the matter at all. The convenience 
of the world is one thing, the standard and teaching of 
the Church is quite another. 

(27 May): The Archbishop of Albi contributes an ex- 
amination of the French Separation Bill. The pretexts 
for disunion are shown to be artificial. 

Le Correspondant (25 April): “Japan, France, and Europe,” by 
Marcel Dubois, is a serious study of the dangers which 
threaten the French, English, and Dutch colonies in 
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Asia in the result of a final victory of Japan over Rus- 
sia. The writer points out means for averting these 
now almost imminent dangers. ‘““Why Dogmas Reas- 
sert Themselves.—The Balance-Sheet of Positivism,” is 
a critical essay by J. E. Fidao. It is the refutation of a 
work by M. Gabrielle Séailles, Zes Affirmations de la Con- 
science Moderne. The author in the Correspondant studies 
Positivism under three aspects: (1) The limits which 
science may not overstep without ceasing to be science; 
(2) Religion has its own realm, the supernatural, and 
plays an essential part in the world which nothing can 
replace; (3) There is no religious society without a 
‘spiritual power” and a Credo which all believe, and 
which its ministers are bound to maintain in its original 
sense. M. Fidao thinks that there are few unbelievers 
who would not -be converted to Catholicity by this 
apologist for Positivism; witness M. Brunetiére, to men- 
tion only one name. M. Amédée Britsch, in “An 
African Hero,” recalls the brilliant but too brief ca- 
reer of Commandant Lamy, a true patriot, who gave 
his energy and his military talents to the achievement 
of success in the Saharan mission entrusted to him. 
He made the French flag respected on African soil, 
where he would conquer only to pacify. 

(10 May): In “A German. Jubilee” M. André makes an 
intelligent and impartial analysis of the works of Schiller, 
and traces with a masterly hand the moral influence 
this great poet exercised on his generation. M. André 
thinks that Schiller well deserves, not only the homage 
of the German people, who are celebrating his fame so 
grandly, but of the whole world; for, to quote the 
poet’s own words in the “Prologue to Wallenstein,’ He 
who has sought to satisfy the noblest souls belongs to 
all times and nations. sees 

(25 May): “The Kingdom of Hungary.—Its Evolution 
and its Present Crisis,” is a learned article by Réné 
Henry on the history of the peoples who compose this 
nation, and shows the causes of the several crises it has 
passed through, and especially the ministerial crisis of 
the past year. Ferdinand Loudet has a most inter- 
esting article on Gascony, entitled “‘The Changes of a 
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Village.” He pictures the rural life of old times, and 
notes the little signs and tokens of progress which at 
present are visible here and there throughout the coun- 
try. 

Etudes (20 May): Th. Gollier contributes a lengthy article on 
the intellectual state of Japan. The first part is devoted 
to a review of the growth of institutions of learning in 
that country, giving statistics on the number of schools, 
pupils, and various branches taught. In the second 
part, after briefly describing the chief characteristics of 
the Japanese mind, the author sketches the work of the 
Japanese in philosophy, from its introduction into their 
country down to the present day. Schopenhauer and 
the philosophy of the will are the occasion of an arti- 
cle by Lucien Roure. The writer dwells on that radi- 
cal and pessimistic philosopher’s* conception of the will; 
on the relation between his pessimism and the philoso- 
phy of the will; and on his deductions from this rela- 
tion..——Other articles of interests are ‘‘The Location 
of our Churches,” by Paul Auclerc; “Lourdes: Ap- 
paritions and Cures,” by Gaston Sortais. 

La Revue Générale (May): The usual comments of Europeans 
upon America, its people and customs, are summed up 
by a friendly critic, H. Primbault, in an article entitled 
“‘In the Land of Youth and Energy.” Our commer- 
cialism is particularly noted and little praised. The 
spirit of independence and equality existing here, the 
energy and vitality of the people, come in for a good 
share of praise. Some things American surprise our 
critic, for example, the mingling of the sexes in schools, 
in factories, etc., and also the fact that so many of the 
weaker sex are bread-winners. He touches on national 
dangers, race-suicide for example. Our methods of 
amusement are shocking.to the conventional European. 
According to the statistics the writer errs in ranking 
Philadelphia as second city in the Union; Chicago has 
managed to get hold of that distinction. 

La Quinzaine (16 May): “Catholicism and Free Thought,” by 
George F. Fonsegrive, is concluded in this number. 
The method of free thought is shown to be legitimate 
in science, yet illegitimate for all practical life. Catho- 
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lic dogma provides an example; by many it is con- He 
sidered a kind of science, or something purely intellec- i 
tual. In truth it is not this, but rather the sum-total 
of concrete practices of religion, of single acts of intel- 
ligence of the will and of the heart. Dogma, to be 
sure, is made up of intellectual propositions, yet these 
come to the individual not by scientific demonstration 
but through faith. Knowledge of faith is totally different 
from scientific knowledge; the former cannot adequately 
be expressed in the terms of the latter kind of knowl- 
edge, nor can the methods which are legitimate in sci- 
ence, free thought for example, be considered as legiti- 
mate in religion, a practical, vital matter for each indi- 
vidual soul. 

La Revue Apologétique (April): Abbé J. Lensson continues his 
story entitled, ‘“‘ Life and Providence,” examining in this 
number the question of animal evolution. He concludes 
that we may take this evolution as a fact, and that 
while it has not been demonstrated, yet to oppose it 
simply because it has been used as a weapon against re- 
ligion would be to commit an imprudence; for, if evo- 
lution is a reality, it has been accomplished under the 
direction of a superior intelligence, and is a proof of the 
existence of divine Providence. Under the title ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the Syllabus,” J. Vosters concludes a criticism of 
M. Viollet’s recent work on that famous document. The 
writer, in this issue, considers M. Viollet’s interpretation 
of the sixty-first proposition and finds it to be “ unfor- 
tunate.”” As to the nature of the Syllabus, M. Viollet 
reached the conclusion that it should be considered as 
an anonymous document, neither composed, nor solemnly lt 
promulgated, nor signed by Pius IX., and that its doc- 
trine is not infallibly imposed. The present writer con- 
siders the Syllabus ‘‘a doctrinal act of Pius IX.,” and 
that ‘“‘the infallibility of its doctrine does not depend 
upon its being a doctrine imposed by an ex -cathedra 
act, since in addition to its direct, it has an indirect 
object of infallibility, and besides the solemn magisteri- 
um it has the ordinary and universal magisterium.” 
(May): About the middle of the nineteenth century 
three evils raised their heads to disturb the peace of 
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the Church. These were: Scientific Fatalism or ‘ De- 
terminism,” rationalistic optimism, and liberalism... In 
an interesting article on the consequences of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, A. de la Barre shows 
how in this one short formula the three errors men- 
tioned above were condemned and guarded against. 

H. Bovens, S.T.D., treating of some of the comple- 
mentary questions connected with civil divorce, answers 
some interesting queries concerning the proper action of 
Catholic officials under the divorce laws existing in Bel- 
gium. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (May): The Abbés Simien- 
ski and Denis describe the characteristics of false devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. The former notes with ap- 
proval the crusade against unwholesome devotions started 
by several French bishops, and hopes that this vigilance 
will not be relaxed. The Abbé Denis remarks that 
false devotion is due largely to rival religious orders 
which wish their own particular forms of cultus and 
legend to predominate.——M. Ermoni, reviewing Chante- 
pie de la Saussaye’s Manual of Religions, warns Catho- 
lics that comparative religion is a science of which they 
must take account. A. Riguet shows how solicitous 
St. Irenzus ,is in his writings for the honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. Albert Leclére contributes another 
article in his series on Dante and Catholic mysticism. 

Gabriel Prévast examines. the function of the 
modern press. 

Stimmen Aus Maria Laach (April): This number contains an 
article on Frederick von Schiller, occasioned by the 
hundredth anniversary of the poet’s death. The writer 
gives an estimate of the more famous of Schiller’s pro- 
ductions. Fr. C. Pesch, S.J., has a paper on the rela- 
tion of the Church to Religion, in which he shows the 
need of a living, speaking authority to preserve religion 
and morality in their purity. Fr. C. A. Kneller, S.J., 
begins a series of papers on the life and labors of Louis 
Pasteur. This first article is given to an account of the 
education and the early career of the great scientist. 





Current Events. 


The destruction of the Russian 
Russia. Fleet, and the consequent anni- 
hilation of the power of Russia 
on the ocean is, of course, the most striking event of the 
month. The causes of this disaster are not far to seek, if 
credence can be given to the reports which are sent by the 
presumably well-informed. Want of discipline on the part of 
the men and contentions between officers are the immediate 
causes; but the real cause lies deeper. Every nation has its 
gift and, as of each individual so of the nation, it is true that 
it has not been granted by the powers above that each should 
have all. Russia has brave soldiers, and although it may have 
brave sailors they are not skilled, or, at all events, are not so 
skilled as their opponents; they are. not at home on the sea; 
and consequently they have proved no match for the island- 
power. 

- Another enfeebling’ cause is that the Russians are fighting 
under compulsion and in a cause not their own. Their rulers 
have taken it upon themselves to exclude the nation from all 
active participation in the conduct of affairs, and have made 
the whole duty of man to consist in passive obedience to 
the head; and when it is incompetent, what can be expected 
except that the whole mass should ‘rush headlong into the 
deep? The Russian system has deprived the nation of free- 
dom and of the right to think, and thus has prepared the 
way for its own downfall. Almost a pathetic interest, there- 
fore, is excited in the attempts which are being made to re- 
move the incubus which has for so long crushed out the life 
of so many reasonable beings. For a long time the promise 
of the Tsar to call a representative Assembly has remained 
unfulfilled, and had it not been for the naval disaster: it is 
probable, or at least possible, that nothing more would have 
been heard of it. The promise has, however, been renewed, 
but no great confidence in any satisfactory outcome can be 
felt. The influences to which the Tsar is yielding himself are 
manifested in the appointment of the notorious General Tre- 
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poff as Under-Secretary of the Police and Assistant Minister 
of the Interior, and in the powers which have been given to 
him. These powers: consist inthe right to close all assemblies 
and congresses, to suspend indefinitely all societies and leagues 
and other bodies which manifest, in the opinion of the au- 
thorities, pernicious activity, to take all steps to preserve what 
the Tsar looks upon as order, that is to say, to suppress any in- 
terference with the established régime. This appointment is a 
virtual re-establishment of that Third Section of the Police 
which was the instrument of the worst deeds of Alexander III. 
It places the lives and liberties of the whole of Russia at the 
mercy of an official who virtually becomes a dictator. The 
Minister of the Interior, M. Buliguine, has in consequence 
resigned, but the Tsar has refused to accept -his resignation. 
On the other hand, the government, we are assured, is steadily 
proceeding with its plan for the fulfilment of the March-the- 
third promises, and will not swerve therefrom on account of 
any difficulties. 

What the thinking portion of the nation desires may be 
learned from the proceedings of the second congress of Zemst- 
vos, which met in Moscow early in May. This congress was 
a thoroughly representative gathering of the existing Zemstvos. 
After a great deal of discussion and much difference of 
opinion, which nearly led to a split, a programme was agreed 
upon. The question of universal suffrage as the basis for the 
hoped-for national assembly was the chief cause of the differ- 
ences which arose. A leading reformer, M. Shipoff, was in 
favor of the Deputies being elected by the Zemstvos. These 
Zemstvos were, however, to be extended and popularized, but 
not on the basis of universal suffrage. The opponents of this 
plan, the Radicals, do not think that a house thus indirectly 
elected, and on a restricted franchise, would have the neces- 
sary authority. They think it essential to go to the people on 
the basis of universal suffrage by direct ballot for the Lower 
House, while for the Upper House they urge that the mem- 
bers should be returned by the Zemsitvos and Dumas, these 
bodies, however, being reorganized on the basis of universal 
suffrage. The Radical plan. received the approval of the ma- 
jority of the delegates. M. Shipoff ultimately gave in his ad- 
hesion. To give these proposals legal sanction the congress 
has in view not a Ukase of the Tsar, issued on his sole 
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authority, but the convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage, thus giving the sanction of the 
people to the new order of things and basing it upon their 
will. 

The Buliguine Commission, appointed to elaborate the re- 
forms promised in March, has made its report, and it is said 
this Report has received the sanction of the Tsar. A repre- 
sentative assembly is to be summoned, and it is to have the 
power to make laws, but not to control the finances or even 
to discuss them. It would deprive the assembly of any real 
power were such a restriction to be maintained, but if the 
Russians are men they will know how to develop and amplify 
these concessions. Extensive reforms are granted to Poland, 
Finland, the Caucasus, and the Baltic Provinces. The Jews are 
to be placed on the same footing as persons of other nation- 
alities living in Russia. Such is in outline the programme said 
to have been approved by the Tsar. 

All the horror of the actual position in Russia lies, accord- 
ing to M. Witte, in the fact that the government refuses to 
recognize the gravity of the internal situation. The internal 
history of Russia consists of a series of assassinations, out- 
rages, and riots, against which the costliest police in the world 
is utterly powerless. The selfish determination of those in 
power to retain that power, even though the country may be 
ruined thereby, is no worse a sign of the existing evils than 
the utter indifference of the peasants, who make up the main 
body of the population, to all political reforms. Their hunger 
is for the possession of the land; if this is gratified they will 
be satisfied; and if it is not gratified the state of unrest which 
exists may be mitigated but will not be removed. 

One result of the promulgation of the Imperial ukase 
granting religious freedom is that wholesale conversions from 
the Orthodox to the Catholic Church have taken place in 
Poland in the governments of Lublin and Siedlce. No less 
than twenty thousand persons are said to have returned to 
the Catholic Church. Of the many crimes of the Russian gov- 
ernment, its unmitigated hostility to the Church is by no 
means the least. The Church has every reason to look for- 
ward to an increase both in numbers and in power, when the 


changes expected are made. 
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Great as is the interest excited by 

Germany. the affairs of Russia, the German 

Emperor, his speeches, and his 

doings, are at the present moment of more vital importance 
to the world at large. For it cannot be denied that the peace 
of the world is threatened by his proceedings, rumors being 
abroad of the mobilization both of France and Germany. We 
do not think that there will be a war, but if it is avoided it 
will not be due to the Emperor’s wisdom or moderation. His 
interference in Morocco has met with a two-fold success—the 
Sultan has rejected the French proposals and M. Delcassé 
has resigned. The desire of France to bring about a reform 
in the anarchic conditions existent in Morocco, although doubt- 
less not quite pure or disinterested, deserves the sympathy of 
every one who wishes to see the horrible sufferings of his 
fellow-men brought to an end. It excites something like dis- 
gust and indignation to see the Emperor bolstering up the 
reign of a barbarous tyrant, and doing everything in his power 
to perpetuate these conditions. The mission sent by him to 
the Sultan succeeded in inducing the latter to reject the pro- 
posals of the French government. In place thereof the Sultan 
has called a conference of the European Powers interested in 
Morocco. This is what the German Emperor desired, for the 
effect would be to set aside the Anglo-French agreement, 
so far at least as Morocco is concerned. But it requires two 
to make a bargain. The Powers chiefly interested—England 
and France—have not yet accepted the Sultan’s invitation, 
and those whose interests are not so great have made their 
consent dependent upon the acceptance of these more inter- 
ested Powers. Consequently the holding of a Conference re- 
mains doubtful, and it may be that the Emperor will receive 
yet another rebuff. He is now doing what formerly he refused 
to do, negotiating directly with France. What the outcome 
will be is, we fear, somewhat uncertain. No one can fathom 
the Emperor’s mind. The ally of France is so crippled and 
exhausted by the present war, and especially by the removal 
to the East of all her troops from the frontier of Germany, 
and by the destruction of her navy, that he may think it op- 
portune to make an attack upon France This is the dan- 
ger, but we hope it may be averted, especially as England 
will not allow France to be isolated. There are in Germany 
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many persons who think that a war between Germany and 
England is inevitable, and the same feeling is shared by not a 
few in England. The decision will rest with the Emperor, and 
if he lays himself out to provoke a war, thinking this is a 
good opportunity, he doubtless has the power to bring it 
about. Although Germany has a Parliament and a Constitu- 
tion, neither the Emperor nor his ministers are responsible 
directly for the administration of affairs, and the present head 
of the State has no mean opinion of his own power and 
ability, and does not look for guidance to any one except 
himself. On his decision the future of Europe largely rests, 
and what that may be is now in suspense. 

The ruling party in the Reichstag—the Catholic Centre— 
has made another contribution to the well-being of the Empire, 
by exercising a moderating influence oyer the extremists, of 
which the German Navy League consists. This League has 
been very active in promoting the increase of the Navy, and 
has been looked upon with favor by the Emperor and the 
various Sovereigns, and to its efforts the present power of the 
Navy is largely due. A short time ago it put forth a demand 
for an immense increase in the number of vessels. Three double 
squadrons of battleships, with the complement of cruisers and 
destroyers, were said to be necessary. This extravagant de- 
mand was not approved by the governing party in the Reich- 
stag. The agitation promoted by the League was declared by 
one of the Catholic members to be a public danger. Without 
the support of the Catholic members it is impossible to carry 
through any measure which involves fresh burdens on the re- 
sources of the Empire. The government, therefore, has set 
itself against the League’s agitation. The Emperor sent a tele- 
gram expressing disapproval of the League’s demands. As a 
consequence the two Generals who, as members of the League, 
were chiefly responsible for its action, have resigned, the pro- 
gramme has been modified, and the League is forced to be 
satisfied with the less ambitious object of adding to the Navy 
large cruisers aad torpedo-boats, and the substitution of new, 
for some nineteen obsolete, ships. The Emperor has been ap- 
peased, the Generals have been reinstated, the League becomes 
a semi-offisial organization. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Emperor to Jerusalem 
seven years ago, it will be remembered that he presented to 
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the German Benedictines a piece of consecrated ground called 
the Dormitio Sancte Marie Virgines. The late Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, in recognition of this and of other courteous acts, 
bestowed upon his Majesty the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 
When the Emperor was at Metz a short time ago, Cardinal 
Kopp conferred the Order upon him, and inasmuch as Arch- 
bishop Fischer, of Cologne, and Bishop Benzler, of Metz, and 
the Chancellor of the Empire were present, a discussion has 
arisen as to what was the real purpose of this imperial and 
ecclesiastical conclave. The fact that Metz was chosen is 
also considered very significant. The speech of the Emperor 
merely gave expression of his good will towards German 
Catholics. Many think, however, that a step has been taken 
to place the Catholics in the Turkish dominions under German 
protection, although this has been semi-officially denied. 


In Austria no event has occurred 
Austria. of any note. The Parliamentary 
sessions have transacted their busi- 
ness with all due decorum and tranquillity. German has worked 
with Czech in unwonted harmony. An unfounded rumor 
that the Emperor was going to pay the long-deferred visit to 
the Italian King, with the approval of the Pope, caused great 
surprise and was speedily contradicted. Count Goluchowski, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, has celebrated, in the 
midst of manifold expressions of good will and many congratu- 
lations, the tenth anniversary of his appointment. Although 
a pure Pole by birth, he has had the confidence not only of 
his own Emperor, but also of the rulers of Germany and Rus- 
sia. His policy has been one with that of the greatly loved 
and trusted Emperor Francis Joseph—a policy animated by 
the desire of always maintaining peace and concord. To his 
collaboration with the Emperor are due the work of reform 
(such as it is) in Macedonia, and the maintenance of peace in 
the Balkans; the Austro Italian understanding concerning Al- 
bania; the maintenance of the Triple Alliance in such a way 
as to preserve good relations with other countries; the success- 
ful preservation of the position of Austria-Hungary as a Great 
Power in spite of internal troubles and dissensions. 
But while all has been going well in Austria, the settle- 
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ment of the conflict with Hungary seems as far off as ever. 
The Crown finds itself unable to grant the demands of the 
coalition majority for the use of the Magyar language in the 
Hungarian Army. In all purely internal affairs it is willing to 
give uncontrolled power to the coalition. And yet no common 
ground of agreement has been found, although envoys from the 
Crown on the one hand, and the coalition on the other, have done 
their best. The Cabinet of Count Tisza, which has been carry- 
ing on.the necessary work of government since its defeat, in- 
sists on relinquishing its task. It would have been impossible 
to find any one willing to undertake the formation of a new 
Cabinet under conditions which render failure almost inevitable, 
had not the devotion of Baron Fejervary, the former Minister 
for many years of National Defence, to the Emperor- King, 
moved him to make the attempt. His acceptance is looked 
upon as little short of heroic, for he is sacrificing a brilliant 
past and a comfortable present, and condemning himself to 
pass the rest of his life as an object of execration. For the 
majority are committed to a course which the wisest, even 
among themselves, look upon as foolish, but which no one has 
the courage or the manliness to resist, since the populace has 
set its heart upon its attainment at any cost, even at that of 
breaking up the union with Austria. 


To what lengths national spirit 

Norway and Sweden. unduly cherished will go is shown 

by the conflict which has arisen 

between Norway and Sweden. The two countries have been 
united since 1814. Denmark, with which Norway had until 
then been united, had taken the part of Napoleon against the 
Allied Powers. On the defeat of Napoleon, Norway was de- 
tached from Denmark and united to Sweden under one King, 
but it retained the privileges and rights of a sovereign State. 
The Act of Union declared Norway to be “a free, indivisible, 
and inalienable kingdom, united with Sweden under one 
King.” Have the terms of the Union been observed? Most 
outsiders would hold that they have, and the terms of respect 
in which King Oscar is addressed by the decree of the Stor- 
thing which deposed him, show that no blame can be attached 
to his Majesty. The country has not suffered either in its 


. 
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material or intellectual interests. On the contrary, Norway has 
increased in wealth and prosperity, and if it is not intelligent 
it is its own fault. The only justification offered for a step 
which must have many deplorable consequences is, in the first 
place, a certain incompatibility of temper between the two 
peoples who yet have a common stock, a common creed, ard 
a kindred tongue, and, in the second, the desire for absolute 
independence. The Consular question was a pretext only, a 
means to the end, and that end was the dissolution of the 
Union. 

As, however, the Norwegians are practically unanimous, and 
as Sweden, although she feels great regret for the action of 
Norway, yet will not attempt coercion by force, the separation 
must be regarded as an accomplished fact. In making the 
change the Norwegians had no wish to establish the Republican 
form of government. In fact they showed their confidence in 
their former King by asking him to nominate one of his own 
family to the throne of Norway. This he will undoubtedly 
refuse to do. In fact it is very doubtful whether any prince 
will be willing to rule over such an independent race. It is 
curious, in the light of these recent events, to recall Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument for Home Rule based on the experience 
of Norway and Sweden. According to him the tie which 
bound the two countries together had effected “not discord, 
not convulsions, not hatred, not aversions, but a constantly 
growing sympathy never to be broken.” There is a saying to 
the effect that the lack of wisdom of the rulers of mankind 
is very remarkable. Perhaps the lack of knowledge of its self- 
chosen guides may offer a parallel. 


From California to Rome is a far 

Italy. cry, and yet the most important 

act yet taken by the King of 

Italy is due to a citizen of that far-distant State. The King 
has called a Conference of delegates from every civilized nation 
to discuss the formation of a world-wide organization of agri- 
culture. The idea of summoning this conference was derived, 
as the King publicly acknowledges, from Mr. David Lubin, 
who has made in California and elsewhere a study of the needs 
of a class of workers the most numerous of all, and of the 
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disabilities under which they lie. The possibility of removing 
those disabilities by a permanent international organization 
seemed so feasible, and the advantages so great, that the in- 
vitation has been accepted and the Conference has been held. 
The results have not yet been published. It is interesting to 
note that one of the delegates sent by the British Government 
was at one time the Sub-Editor of the CATHOLIC WORLD. 


The most important events which 
France, have taken place in France have 
3 already been mentioned—the re- 
jection by Morocco of the French plans for reform and the 
resignation of M. Delcassé. For seven years this Foreign 
Minister had remained in office, having seen some half-dozen 
Premiers come and go. The services he had rendered to 
France and to the peace of the world have been universally 
recognized. When he took office the relations between France 
and England were strained almost to the breaking point Italy 
and France, as a consequence of Bismarck’s policy, were es- 
tranged. In fact France was practically isolated. As a result 
of the treaties and understandings with various Powers which 
M. Delcassé has negotiated, France has regained the position 
which had been lost, and Germany has lost the leadership 
which she had held so long. That it was due to the success 
of Germany in Morocco that he resigned cannot be doubted; 
although other causes had their influence. Democracy does not 
love distinction and other men were anxious to take his place. 
M. Rouvier, the Premier, has succeeded him, relinquishing the 
Ministry of Finance. It is understood that he is a warm sup- 
porter of the LZxtente with England, and not quite so much 
opposed to Germany as was M. Delcassé. At the present time 
delicate and difficult negotiations are being carried on between 
the three Powers, on the outcome of which peace or war de- 
pends. The object of the German Emperor seems to be to 
separate France from England and to effect a rapprochement 
with the former. It is not likely, however, that he will suc- 
ceed. 
The Bill for the Separation of Church and State is still 
being debated in the French Assembly. The discussion is, 
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however, drawing to an end. After it has passed the Lower 
House it will have to go through the Senate. It is not 
yet known whether or not it will be radically altered. There 
is, however, little anticipation of any great change being 
made. If it becomes law the relations between Church and 
State will be fundamentally changed. The provisions of the 
Bill we now proceed to state with but little note or com- 
ment. The Bill guarantees liberty of conscience with ccr- 
plete freedom of worship. All restrictions which hamper any 
religious body are removed. Magistrates in interpreting the 
law must seek the solution most favorable to liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship. The vital section of the Act 
is the declaration that the Republic neither recognizes, nor 
pays, nor supports, any form of worship. All expenses con- 
nected with the exercise of public worship will disappear frcm 
January I next from the budgets of the State and the Com- 
munes. The Ministry of Public Worship will be suppressed. 
The State will keep within its own sphere, which concerns the 
things of earth alone. How little this is done is shown by 
the enactment of penal regulations of several kinds. A priest 
who celebrates a wedding before the civil ceremony has taken 
place incurs punishment. The property of the Church is to 
be transferred to the new Associations. No part of the Church 
patrimony is to revert to the Treasury. The “ Budget des 
Cultes” is suppressed. This involves the loss by the Church 
of the greater part of the sum of nine million dollars, which 
has hitherto been voted every year, and, which is in reality a 
debt due to the Church for the confiscation. of the Church 
property secularized in 1789. The Bill, however, leaves to the 
Church the greater part of the property, whether real or per- 
sonal, acquired during the past century. Disputes about prop- 
erty must be decided by the civil courts. 

Pensions are provided, but on a very niggardly scale. 
Those who have served for twenty-five years or more are en- 
titled to life pensions ranged from $80 to $240 yearly. Other 
ministers will receive, during four years, an annual sum 
equal in the first year to the whole of their present salary, 
but declining gradually to a third of that amount in the 
fourth year, after which they receive nothing. The Bill thus 
practically throws upon the street some fifty thousand men 
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who are unadapted to any other career, and who had the right 
to rely upon the State’s fidelity to its contract. Such are the 
tender mercies of Liberalism. 

The sacred edifices of France are divided, under the Bill, 
into two classes, those erected before, and those erected after, 
the Concordat. The former group, which includes cathedrals, 
churches, bishops’ palaces, priests’ houses, and seminaries, are 
to become the property of the State or the Commune. The 
new Associations will be allowed to use them without payment 
for two years from the passing of the law. At the end of 
that time the buildings will be let with the furniture to the 
Associations for a term not exceeding ten years in the case of 
churches and five years in that of houses. The rent to be 
charged must not exceed ten per cent of the average annual 
revenue of the establishments which have been suppressed un- 
der the law. The expense of upkeep and insurance falls upon 
the Associations, but State funds will be employed for restora- 
tions on a large scale. When the first twelve or seven years 
are complete, the State will have full liberty either to re-let 
or to sell the property. That is to say, the cathedrals and 
churches may become museums of art or warehouses, accord- 
ing to the feelings dominant in the near future. The second 
class of edifices, those, that is, built since the Concordat, re- 
main the property of the various religious bodies, and must be 
transferred to the Associations. Bishops’ palaces and semina- 
tries will be at the free disposal of the State after two years. 

The Associations which will hold so important a place in 
the administration of the new Act must, under its provisions, 
consist of at least seven adult members, householders or resi- 
dents in the parish. They are permitted to receive subscrip- 
tions, offertories, and the money contributed for founding 
Masses, etc.; also pew-rents and funeral expenses. They are 
forbidden to receive any subsidy from State or Commune, 
with the exceptions of sums allotted for the structural repair 
of churches. They may, under the provisions of the present 
Bill, group themselves into unions and form central funds. 
This was forbidden by M. Combes’ Bill. The indefinite accu- 
mulation of wealth is prevented by forbidding the Associations 
to have more than a fixed capital, calculated upon the yearly 
requirements of the district or parish, They are compelled also 
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to prepare a yearly balance sheet which may be inspected by 
the Prefect. 

The Bill gives still another proof of the respect for liberty 
which animates those who call themselves Liberals. The Bill 
contains many pages of Police Regulations, the general aim of 
which is to keep politics out of the churches. Any minister 
of religion who attacks public officials in his sermons, or at- 
tempts to influence the electors, or to incite to illegal acts, is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. The Associations are 
made responsible for the strict observance of these rules by the 
clergy. Religious processions are forbidden; bell-ringing is un- 
der municipal control. Public worship may be held only in 
places annually registered for that purpose, but gardens or 
other spaces may be allotted for open-air services. Streets, 
squares, and highways must be kept entirely clear. 

For the above statement of the provisions of the Bill we 
are indebted to the British Weekly. We have made use of it, 
first on account of its excellence, and secondly because, being 
made in a Protestant publication, it is not likely to be unduly 
biased in favor of the Church. Comment upon the iniquity of 


the projected law is not needed. It is open and manifest. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE annual reception of the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle was held 
June 15, in the hall of the Catholic Union of Boston, Mr. F. B. Conlin, 
president of that organization, presiding. 

The guests of honor were the Rev. D. J. McMahon, D.D.; the Rev. D. J. 
Hickey; the Rev William P. McQuaid and Rev. R. Nagle representing the 
Catholic Summer School. For continuous success during many years this 
Circle has been an incentive to many other workers in the Reading Circle 
Movement. The excellent results secured must be attributed to the remark- 
able unanimity among the members, and particularly to the able mana¢e- 
ment of the president, Miss Katherine E. Conway, whose books illustrate 
her noble ideals of Catholic home life. The programme was brief, consist- 
ing of the report of the Circle’s work and addresses from distinguished 


guests, interspersed with music. 
* * 


Trinity College, at Washington, D. C., should furnish many leaders of 
the intellectual movement for self-improvement represented by the numercus 
Reading Circles in large cities and small towns. At the closing exercises 
recently the Rev. John T. Creagh, D.D., of the Catholic University, ably 
demonstrated the necessity of soul-culture as well as brain-culture for the 
individual; and that the rights to the satisfaction of the nobler yearnings 
which spur the human soul are not the peculiar prerogative of any sex or 
condition of mankind. Woman, too, knows high desires for intellectual 
and spiritual betterment. 

She may hope, as well as man, for the fullest delights of scholarship. If 
there be degrees in education, its every degree should be hers according to 
her needs and opportunities. Made, as truly as man, to the image and like- 
ness of God, with a mind to perceive and a heart to appreciate all that has 
been discovered of inspiring truth, she may walk the ways of learning 
untrammeled by any sense of incapacity or unfitness. She has no lack of 
equipment for intellectual pursuits. When admitted to competition with her 
brethren, she does more than demonstrate an absence of mental inferiority. 
She is acknowledged to have a special aptness for teaching, and teaching 
surely demands a thorough intellectual preparation. And if we admit that 
inestimable benefit and elevation of soul come from converse with grest 
minds and from communion with high truths, woman, even more than man, 
should be deemed worthy of the fullest opportunities for enlightenmert, ard 
her desires for knowledge should be given freest scope for realization, since 
she furnishes our souls their first instruction in goodness and greatness of life. 

This certainly is the mind of the Church, speaking through her latest dis- 
cipline. She regards with approval the modern spirit which prompts woman 
to sound the depths of learning, she encourages the opening of schools for tl e 
higher education of women, she recommends her daughters to take advantage 
of the courses offered in such schools. Great as is the latitude which we 
Catholics have in many of our judgments regarding womanly activity, we 
should be of one mind on the matter of Education. Woman, who has always 
been regarded by Christianity as the privileged heir of honor and blessing, 
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and as peculiarly adapted to exemplify the fullest perfection of the Christian 
life, must not be denied the right to realize one of the fairest aspirations of 
that life. 

But neither the Church nor woman herself would hold that the knowledge 
of Latin or Greek, of science or philosophy, is woman’s most perfect ornament, 
or the all-sufficient means of dignifying the sex and accomplishing its true 
mission. If it be necessary to teach the worth and sacredness of life to men, 
to encourage their longings for the fulness of soul perfection, if generosity and 
sacrifice be necessary, not only for man’s individual well-being but for the 
safety of society, who cannot see that for woman the need of such teaching 
will be doubly urgent, since she, much more than man, lives not for herself 
alone, since her rank in society depends altogether on her qualities of soul, 
and since her power for good or for evil transcends immeasurably that of men. 

Is it not of supreme importance to lead woman toward the heights of life, 
to open to her vision life’s fairer beauties, to sustain her in her natural striv- 
ings for all that gives grace and honor and beauty to human nature? She is 
the greatest of social influences; her power is greater than that of man; her’s 
is the finerand more effective power of heart and soul. It has often been said, 
and truly, that most of what is worthily done by man is accomplished under 
the influence of woman. The sacred name of Mary and her gracious sway 
over our minds reminds us how true this is even in the supernatural order. 
Woman’s example and love move where naught else is effectual. She has the 
divinely given ability to sense the beauty of the purest and noblest causes 
when man isdull and unresponsive. Her finer sensibilities make her devotion 
to a principle more hearty and more persevering and more disinterested. On 
each generation she acts through that all-powerful mother-love which gives to 
the young soul its earliest and longest-remembered lessons, which pleads irre- 
sistibly with the strongest passion, which lives as a power for good when even 
religion can no longer persuade. God himself on earth saw fit to obey her 
and to defer to her. He has made her dignity and influence a corner stone in 
the temple of his religion; a man must recognize them to be a foundation of 
society. Let woman’s influence be exerted aright, and all will be well for the 
family and for the State; let her turn her allegiance to evil and sin and vul- 
garity, and general ruin is imminent. She can subvert orshe can save society. 

What folly it is to speak of equalizing the sexes; of opening every field 
of activity to woman! She is not destined by nature or by religion to be the 
equal of man, nor to do those ruder tasks from which God has saved her by 
making her not an equal but a queen, with queenly dignity and queenly 
power and queenly privileges. 

Not the equality of woman with man, but the maintenance in her of the 
real causes of her dignity and power and superiority must be the ideal of 
those who would have God’s all-wise plan find its full fruition. She must be 
carefully trained to keep alive her love for all that is true and good and beau- 
tiful in life. Her virtue is the keystone ot society; her sense of duty and 
honor and right is reflected in every home; her unselfishness and devotion 
and correctness of view are our safeguard against social shipwreck. 

Itis the great glory of Trinity College that at a time when the soul's 
most urgent needs are exposed to general forgetfulness, she has assured 
woman of influences which will lead infallibly to all that is best and most 
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desirable in womanly life and character; and the great consolation of her 
graduates must be that while others have to hear what a school should be, 
they can be told what their school is. Here is a pleasant shelter in the desert 
of modern life where souls are refreshed and strengthened by the waters of 
wisdom as well as those of knowledge; where each moment brings its high 
inspiration and its noble impulse, and where each day marks a growth from 
power to power, an approximation to the divine ideal on which rests the 
approving judgment of God and man. Here all high desires find fulfilment; 
here, in answer to your prayers, you receive in its fulness the spirit of wis- 
dom. Here modesty and virtue, unselfishness and heroism, reverence for 
truth and duty, are not left to chance, or to college spirit, or to human 
respect, or to the unreliable development of an esthetic sense of right, but 
are made the prime, explicit object of the endeavors of both teachers and 
students. Here the younz soul advances in wisdom and age and grace with 
God and men. 

This high ideal of an advanced education for women is now assured of a 
concrete reality in Trinity College, at Washington; St. Angela’s College, at 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; and at St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 
Reports from these three institutions indicate satisfactory progress within the 
past year. 

* * * 

The Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the cabinet by President Roosevelt, delivered an address at Trinity Col- 
ledge, after the conferring of the degrees, in which he affirmed the right of 
corporal punishment as applied by the mother in the home circle. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

Know thyself was a precept of well-nigh boundless utility for the ancient 
Greek; it is no whit less suited to the American of to-day, and you may per- 
haps spend a few minutes fruitfully in the attempt to practically apply it, or, 
in other words, to find out, if you can, what you are, and more especially what 
you have now become when about to leave the sheltering walls of your Alma 
Mater. 

In a little address which I delivered sometime since to an association of 
ladies, I pointed out that it was a feature of our Christian civilization to com- 
mit those principles of thought and action which we hold really essential to 
our welfare to the guardianship of our women; in other words, when all the 
women of a country such as ours firmly and practically believe something to 
be true, we find its truth recognized as vital in the laws, the manners, and the 
accepted standards of feeling and conduct of the entire community. I have 
called this a feature of Christian civilization because it is not found in a Ma- 
ho.netan or a Buddhist or, to-day, in any non-Christian society; but some- 
thing of the sort existed in the better days of Spartan and Roman history, 
when, as with us, it was understood that mothers are pointed out by nature 
as the first and best teachers for whatever all must learn, and that no one can 
teach what he or she does not believe. What we never forget, we have been 
taught by our mothers; respect for maternal authority is the germ of all the 
virtues of a citizen and of a soldier, and mamma’s slipper constitutes a sanction 
for law and public order in the domestic community which realizes the well- 
nigh hopeless ideals of penologists for the community at large. No other 
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form of punishment ever devised by man has proved one-half so effective, 
whether as a deterrent to law-breakers or as an agency of reformation. In 
short, itis quite safe to say that the onlyschools which can or will make 
Amzericans worthy of their country’s greatness and consequent responsibilities 
must be in the future, as they have been in the past, schools of the fireside, 
with mothers as their principals. 

Will the mothers of to-morrow in our country be worthy principals for 
such schools? Will the typical American woman of this century fulfil our 
hopes and prove equal to her duties? It is for you, young ladies, to answer 
that question; that woman will be what you make her, her traits will be a 
composite photograph for all those who each year go forth from halls like 
these equipped to bear the burdens, to justify the dignity, of womanhood. 
If there b2 aught unworthy in the picture, anything mean and repulsive in the 
features it shows to the world, no small measure of responsibility will rest on 
the colleges where American girls are trained for the labors and duties of life. 

This is not the time, I am not the person, to discuss in what branches of 
learning such institutions shall perfect their pupils; already this is a serious 
problem and, as the bounds of science rapidly widen before our eyes, it grows. 
daily more diffizult of solution. I leave it to those better able than I am to 
cope with its perplexities. 

* = * 

Mother Ellen Griffin White, of the Society of the Sacred Heart, died on 
May 30, in the Convent, where she had taken the veil more than forty years. 
before. Mother White wasa daughter of the late Judge James White, of New 
York City, and like her mother, Rhoda White, the author, and her sisters, 
the late Jenny C. White del Bal, Janet Edmonson Walker, late of Boston, now 
of Berkeley, Cal., and Lucy C. Lillie, was a woman of marked literary and 
artistic ability. She had also the administrative gift, and had successfully filled 
the offize of Mother Superior at the convents in Rochester, N. Y., Elmhurst, 
Providence, R. I., and London, Ont., building a fine new school and chapebh 
in the place last named. She was a niece of Gerald Griffin, the famous Irish 
poet, novelist, and dramatist. s<% 

A woman of great personal charm, she made warm friends of her pupils 
everywhere, and her death is much deplored by her sisters in religion. Her 
excellent work for the encouragement of Reading Circles was known only to- 
those who came directly within the sphere of her personal influence. Miss 
Ellen H. Walworth, of Albany, has written the following touching tribute to 
her memory: 

The lovers of Indian lore well know that the green and pleasant valley 
mentioned in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” is the valley of the Normanskill, just 
South of Albany. No less an authority than Schoolcraft gives us the meaning 
of the word Tawasentha, which just precedes that beautiful line. It signifies 
the Place of Many Dead. There the Indians had a burial pit lined with rich 
furs, where the bones of Mohawk heroes were treasured. There in mournful 
cadence they have chanted the long roll of Iroquois chiefs, beginning with 
Hiawatha’s name, and gone through other rites and ceremonies of the con- 
doling council. 

The silent Indian no longer dwells by those pleasant water courses, but 
the no less noiseless tread of cloistered nuns presses on leaf and twig in their 
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old trail alongside a tiny water course up, up, close to its source under the 
Kenwood trees; and thence, near Rosary Alley, turning with a sweeping 
curve to the upper river terrace of old Hudson, their footfalls cease as they 
whisper the De Profundis near a rustic calvary. There on the North side of 
the silent valley the arms of a tal] cross stretch over a newer and a Christian 
burial place. There, too, are many names and dates in white painted letters 
on plain black iron crosses, marking the graves of holy nuns. And down 
under the rolling hills below the convent, South by Westward, tosses the 
cataract of Norman’s Creek, chanting a perpetual requiem. 

Just at the end of May time of this year, 1905, the sun shone brightly 
among the trees, whilst Mother Ellen White, a wise and learned woman, a 
true-hearted daughter of New York State, was laid lovingly to rest in that 
peaceful spot. About the grave stood her cloistered sisters in an open square, 
each bearing a candle, thrice ten and more of them with well-trimmed lights, 
ready for the Bridegroom’s coming whenever it may be. A hearse stood at 
the gate, but no carriages. Only the dead are driven on wheels to this ceme- 
tery. Upthe winding path from the convent chapel others must go afoot. 
The happy schoolgirls, gathered in great circles at their sewing hour, plying 
their needles deftly and listening to entrancing stories read aloud by sweet- 
voiced comrades, were all unaware of the solemn cortége that had formed 
and slowly issued from the noviciate wing of the building, and was soon lost 
to view among the trees. They had only.heard of Mother White asa patient 
invalid. 

But to an earlier generation at Kenwood, her’s was a name to make the 
eye sparkle and the blood bound. How she was loved by her Third English 
Class! How they worked over their compositions and letters to win her 
smile of approval, and the promised story from her eloquent lips! How they 
wept when she left them to become superior of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at Rochester, N. Y. What a treat, later, to hear her recount her con- 
versation with the cloistered daughter of the Count de Montalembert at Paris, 
whither she went to a reunion of the superiors of her order. 

A highly gifted mind, sanctity, and the warmest of warm hearts gave 
Mother White a host of friends. Among them were the daughters and other 
relatives of Horace Greeley, Clevelands, Hoyts, Schuylers, Van Rensselaers, 
and many a Van besides were in its list. Her aunt, Madam Kate White, was 
well known as an author of text-books in the domain of Belles-Lettres. They 
came of a family belonging to the Irish gentry, some of whom moved early to 
America, not so much to seek as to spend a fortune. They settled at Silver 
Lake, N. Y., and loving our land remained to serve it, in and out of Congress, 
and to become bone and sinew of its wholesome patriotism, in the West as in 
the East, even into far California. 

The last task of Mother Ellen White, before her magnificient energy | 
gathered its waning forces for the final struggle of all—the maintenance of 
patience amid pain—was in the cause of science. She labelled and arranged 
the new museum of Manhattanville Convent in the departments of geology, 
mineralogy, and ethnology, during the course of the past year. 

White was her name, and white was her record. Clear was her soul as 
the crystal sea before the great white throne; and the eve of Ascension Day 
was a fit time for her burial. M. C. M. 
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